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The Breeze and the Rose. 





WRITTEN POR THE COMMONWEALTE BY ‘‘oREL.” 


Hastes the young breeze to kiss the rose; 
Ah! coyly blushes she! 
But e’en if she chose 
The fair, fair rose 

Could ne’er from the trifler flee. 


And how could those sweet lips essay 
Rebuke'so swift to tell? 
Ah! courage always wins the day, 
) And that he knoweth well. 





Dr. Howe in Greece. 


Among the thousands of Americans now resid- 
ing or travelling in Europe, there is none more 


completely representative of American ideas than | 


our townsman, Dr. S. G. Howe. Steeped to the 
lips in the principles and traditions of New Eng- 
land, yet cosmopolitan in his culture, and early 
taught by a life of romantic adventure and world- 
wide philanthropy the difference between the 
belfry of the Old South meeting-house and the 
serene seats of the Olympian gods, he has con- 
densed into his remarkable career as much of the 
spirit of the age as any countryman of his or 
any European philosopher. Whenever he takes 
the pen, therefore, he writes what is worth read- 
ing, and we gladly transfer from the columns of 
the Advertiser some portions of his recent letters 
from Greece. Besides their own peculiar inter- 
est, these letters also have the charm of uncer- 
tainty in the reader’s mind as to where the wri- 
ter may next turn up. He may be heard from in 
a Turkish prison, or on the road to Siberia, or 
dining with Garibaldi and Mazzini in the Vatican, 
or fomenting a revolution in Spain, or applying a 
torch to a Cretan fire-ship, or examining a Ger- 
man school for deaf mutes, or making a speech 
to the savants of Paris, or crossing the East Bos- 
ton ferry on his way to 20 Bromfield street! 
What we shall first quote is from a letter to a 
member of Congress :— 
TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


ATHENS, June 15, 1867. 

The “sick man” must soon die; or if he don’t, 
the watchers and the nurses will strangle him to 
put him out of misery, and themselves out of the 
position of weary waiters for his old shoes. In 
other words, there must soon be a general break- 
up of European Turkey, and a political redrgani- 
zation. Now, however much the European pow- 
ers may be disposed to ignore the existing nation- 
alities, and to disregard moral forces growing out 
of them, they cannot do so safely. Servia is the 


only country that has an assured political position | 


in the future. All the rest, Epirus, Thessaly, 
Bulgaria, Roumelia, Macedonia, in short, all the 
great Delta of the Danube, must be reformed po- 
litically, and in the reformation national affinities 
and moral forces must be considered, else the 
work will soon have to be done over again. 
Among these national aflinities and moral forces 
the Greek nationality is beyond all question the 
greatest. 

‘The Turks hold this country only by military 
possession, and this of the frailest kind. They 
are not merely ‘‘camped in Europe,” but their 
main camp is separate! from the base of the 
‘Turkish dominion by a belt of country nearly a 
hundred miles broad. The great bulk of the 
‘Turkish population is now restricted to the north- 
east corner of the Delta of the Danube in the an- 
gle between the river and the Black Sea. South 
of this great encampment is a belt settled by the 
Bulgarians, and north of them the Greeks have 
got possession of and are settled in the most im- 
portant section of all, a strip extending from the 
Straits of the Bosphorus all along the north coast 
of the Sea of Marmora and of the ®gean Sea, 
the Gulf of Salonica, and clear down to the 
northern boundary of the kingdom of Greece 
proper. They thus “command the position,” 
geographically. The Turks are in this respect 
“nowhere.” They are scattered in detached set- 
tlements over European Turkey, but have no 
local advantages, no bond of union, no power of 
self-preservation. They are continually losing 
ground in numbers, in wealth, and in power, 
while the Greek and the other Christian nation- 
alities are continually gaining in all respects. 

GRECULUS ESURIENS IN CQRLUM, ETC. 

No power, not even Russia, can ever oust the 
Greeks from the possession of their commanding 
commercial position along the Sea of Marmora 
and the -Egean. They even share the command 
of Constantinople, which must be the command- 
ing position of the eastern world. 

Then as to moral forces, the Greeks possess by 
far the greater part. By Greeks, I do not mean, 
however, the million and a half subjects of the 

* kingdom of Greece proper, but include the three 
, million of the Greek race, language, religion and 
spirit, who are mostly in the Turkish dominions. 

You may see the results of the fine physical or- 
ganization, the intellectual activity, the keen per- 
ceptions of this race in the improvement which 
persons sprung from it make as soon as they enjoy 
freedom trom oppression. In all the great com. 
mercial centres of Europe and Asia you find 
Greeks rising to eminence in wealth and power as 
merchants, and gaining respect by their character. 

The Greek merchants of London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Marseilles, and of many Asiatic 
cities, are respected for their integrity as well as 
for their activity. They can be open and honest 
and still thrive; but the Greek trader, under the 


power, being such a political martinet as to fot- 
bid our ships of war from taking women and chil- 
dren from promontories where they are being 
starved to death, lest we should offend that power, 
while she utterly neglects and even snubs such 
a young and growing and promising power as 
Greece? 

Next come some picturesque details from Argos, 
(June 26) about 

KITZOS AND HIS BRIGANDS. 


The truth is, that during the first and second 
decades after the liberation of Greece from Tur- 
key, brigandage existed as a necessary conse- 
quence of the previous condition of the people. 
It was a social institution which no human power 
could suddenly suppress. But as the old klepts 
and wild palikaris died out; as the peasantry laid 
aside their arms and looked to government for 
protection ; as schools were established and order 
began to prevail and human life to become sacred, 
brigandage grew rarer. The brigands became 
segregated from the people, and were known as 
brigands by profession. Now, in all the islands, 
there is security. In Attica and in the Pelopon- 
| nesus there are not more than one hundred pro- 
fessional brigands. The immunity which these 
wretches have enjoyed is clearly owing to the 
stupidity or the guilty complicity of men in pow- 
er; probably to both. It needed but bold and 
resolute action to clear the country of them in 
three months. ‘The moment for that action has 
at last evidently come. The audacity of the bri- 
gands had reached such a pitch that there has 
been a howl of indignation through the press and 
the country.. A storm was gathering which no 
administration could afford to disregard. 

A clear majority of the cabinet ministers seems 
roused to the necessity of stern action, and those 
who secretly sympathize with brigandage will not 
dare to oppose them. Diakopoulos, a resolute 
and fearless enemy of the brigands, is made mili- 
tary governor of Attica, and he will be supported 
in putting down and hunting to the death, Kitzos, 
who, followed by a small band of brigands, has 
hitherto been de facto governor of the Province, 
and blockaded Athens. Perhaps Diakopoulos has 
done so, for Kitzos seems to have crossed the 
Isthmus of Corinth and come into Peloponnesus. 

We heard, the day betore yesterday, and again 
yesterday, of the appearance of brigands a few 
miles north of us, and of fights between them 
and the gens d’armes. The peasants have become 
roused, and, stimulated by the hope of getting 
rewards, are hunting brigands. These were the 
men I saw at Nauplia with a raw and bloody hu- 
man head. Ico de, from what I heard and 
saw yesterday, that a death-blow has been given 
to brigandage in Attica, the Peloponnesus, and 
the southern parts of continental Greece. 

There have been several desperate fights with . 
the brigands in this immediate neighborhoud. 
The band stood at bay for a moment in several 
places, but was broken and dispersed. The fugi- 
tives are now eagerly hunted by the gens d’armes, 
and by a wild and excited peasantry. At least 
three have been killed and several wounded. 
Others are said to be closely blockaded, and can 
hardly escape. 

After sunset, last evening, there came into this 
town atumultuous crowd of armed shepherds and 
peasants, who, it was said, had the heads of sever- 
al brigands. I followed them to the quarters of 
the sub-prefect. They refused admission to the 
crowd; and it was only by the impudence of the 
keeper of a coffee-shop, who knew me, and _ hal- 
looed that I was an American noble, that I got in 
through the narrow passage. This, as well as the 
room, was filled with wild and impassioned men, 
atill heated and sweating from the chase. ‘i hey 
all wore the shaggy capctes and once white fus- 
tanella of the shepherds. They still grasped their 
loaded muskets, and kept hands on their daggers, 
as if suspicious of some trap. I looked round 
eagerly, but saw no heads except those which 
were upon stalwart shoulders, and in which glared 
eyes full of life and fire. When assured that I 
was notan enemy, and that I wished for some 
proof of what they had done, the swarthy leader 
swung back his capote, and plunging his hand in 
a canvas bag that hung by his side, pulled out by 
the hair a ghastly head. It had been hacked off 
close below the chin and was still fresh and gory. 
It was the massive but handsome head of a young 
man of swarthy complexion, coarse but strong 
features, and evidently of the Albanian race. Was 
it Kitzos’s? They all hoped so, and perhaps be- 
lieved so. The nose wasa little smashed, and the 
cheeks bruised, probably from falling on the rocks 
as he was shot down. One eye was closed, but 
the other was nearly wide open, and this perhaps 
gave the strange look of intelligence, as if he were 
quizzing us and amused at ouremotion. So strik- 
ing was this appearance that I could hardly help 
asking, Are you indeed Kitzos, and worth twenty 
thousand drachmas? d B 

To those acquainted with the adventures of 
Dr. Howe in Greece in’ 1825-30, this passage 
about the klepts and palikars will be specially in- 
teresting. When, forty years ago, the Greek gov- 
ernment out-lawed old Ulysses (Odysseus), the 
robber chieftain and patriot, whose daughter the 
English Trelawney had married, Dr. Howe was 
one of the party sent against him, and was lying 
in wait tor him, when, by the treachery of the 
Scotchman Fenton, Trelawney and his family 
were surprised, and Trelawney almost killed, as 
related in his Recollections of Shelley and Byron. 
This was but one of the hundred scenes, dear to 
the novelist, but mostly unknown to him, in which 
Dr. Howe was an actor, and to which he returns 
a whole generation afterwards. Who shall say 
that the days of knight-errantry are over, when 
| the Chevalier finds himself drawn again into such 
| rencounters ? 





The Laying of the Atlantic Cable. 





inocaastiocai 


Our New York correspondent last week allud- 





Ottoman yoke, must cringe and deceive, if he 
would have any peace and security. 


Nor are the Greeks without a great share of 


actual power in Turkey itself. They are superior 
in native ability, in activity and enterprise, tothe 


}ed to the peculiar beauty of the speecties made at 
| the banquet given by the Chamber of Commerce 


|of that city to Cyrus W. Field in honor of the 


Albanians, Bulgarians, and other indigenous in-} successful completion of his great enterprise. 


habitants ot European Turkey. They already | We share the opinion of our correspondent in 
ill important posts. They are ore P > : ree 
f I posts hey are the merchants, the | saying they deserve perpetual admiration. 


contractors, the builders, the overseers, the lead- | 
ers, in short, of enterprises of all kinds. They | These generous words were bestowed on the 


even fill high and important positions about the 
yrovincial government and even at the Porte itself. 
Por the Lurks, as administrators, are far inferior 
even to our old slaveocrats; these at least conde. 
scended to yo into the political arena and 
to govern the country; but the Turks desire only 
sensuous gratification, and to live upon the mon- 
ey which they can squeeze out of the con- 
quered provinces, regardless of how soon they 
may dry up its sources. The worst governed of 
our slaye plantations was never running so rapid- 
ly to financial ruin and desolation as are the 


Turkish provinces, at least the Turkish popula- 


tion of those provinces. 


But the point which I wish you to look spe- 


cially at is this. The Greek nationality (so t 
speak) numbers between four and five millions 
[cis the preponderating native power in Europe 
an Turkey, indeed in all Turkey. It must exer 


| hardy sailors by Mr. Field -— 

| Even the sailors caught the enthusiasm of the 
enterprise, and were eager to share in the honor 
of the achievement. Brave, stalwart men they 
were—at home on the ocean and in the storm— 
of that sort that have carried the flag of England 
around the globe. I see them now as_ they 
dragged the shore end up the beach at Heart’s 
Content, hugging it in their brawny arms as if it 
were a shipwrecked child whom they had res- 
cued from the dangers of the sea. God bless 
ithem all! 


‘Tt is the duty of us all to umte England and 
» America; the nations of one language and of one 
* faith; in time to be one in republicanism ! How 
- hke a Miltonic anthem sounds the melody of 


cise vast influence in the coming changes, and in peace from Mr. Field’s voice :— 


the future commervial development which is sure 
‘ ‘ y ti D a » >. » ine 4 ; ; 
to follow the remoyal of the present leaden incu- censure must come from other lips than mine. 


bus from the vast and fe 


Biack Sea. 
ATHENS THE EYE OF GREECE. 


The center of this nationality is here in Greece 


proper; and here it “runs to head.’ 


thousand earnest and laborious students. 


aT one ae * Here is one of forget 
the best universities in Europe, with over one 


Let who will speak against England—words of 
I 


rtile region south of the) have received too much kindness from Engtish- 
Danube, and upon the shores of Marmora aud the 


men to join in this language. I have eaten of 
| their bread and drank of their cup, and I have 
received from them, in the darkest hours of this 
enterprise, words of cheer which I shall never 
; and if any words of mine can tend to 
peace and good will, they shall not be wanting. 


Here I beg my countrymen to remember the ties of 


are excellent high schvo!s for girls, gymnasia tor kindred. Blood is thicker than water. Ameri- 


boys, common schools for all children. 
a free press, with newspapers in abundance. 


Here is ca with all her greatness has come out of the loins 


of England; and though there have been some- 


Such # people must necessarily exercise great times tamily quarrels—bitter as family quarrels 


influence in coming changes, 
and commercial institutions. 


and political, social are apt to 
They areeven over | 


be—still in our hearts there is a yearn- 
|ing for the old home, the land of our fathers; 


active; and | tell them the only possible use I can and he is an enemy of his country and of the 


see for the amount of brains which they 


on the destruction of Turkey. 


They are ali liberal and even democratic in! 
their political tendencies. Georgius Rex is at, 
this moment on his travels, but the King of Greece 
I talked with him to-day. So long! . 


is at home. 


e for tl ¢ are | human race, 
bringing into market, is to govern the new com- 


munities which may spring up round about them 


who would stir up strite between 
| two nations that are one in race, in language’and 
jin religion. I close with this sentiment: “Eng- 
| land and America—clasping hands across the sea, 


all generations!" 


tion and said:— 


He closed with an epic of international amity 


ence of our principles, and the moral force of our 
example; that we rejoice in the ocean cable, not 
simply on grounds of commerce and conven- 
ience, but as enabling the voice of America to be 
instantaneously heard in Europe; and that our 
foreign policy is one of peace, harmony and jus- 
tice, not only with England but with the world. 
Dr. Hitchcock was classical and sufficiently 
bold to start a new idea respecting the ‘‘Great 
Eastern :”— 


Horace inveighs against Prometheus, who stole 
fire from heaven. I beg to know what the Ro- 
man poet would have said, had he lived in our 
times and found both audacities combined—the 
sea crossed and the lightning sent through its 
bosom! 

This, I dare to say, is the most stupendous 
achievement in the history of our kind upon the 
globe; and we are to regard this achievement 
not boastingly, but in all humility. The Provi- 
dence of God has been with us. The ‘Great 
Eastern” was accounted a commercial blunder. 
It was “the wisdom of God and the power of 
God’’ in order to this great enterprise. This 
“commercial blunder’’ was necessary to its suc- 
cess. But for the ‘‘Great Eastern,” the Atlantic 
cable would not now be laid. 


Dr. Littlejohn touched on a theme that has 
yet to be fully developed in press, pulpit and on 
the platform :— 


Certainly there are abundant proofs of the 
growing subordination of the material to the mor- 
al aspects of capital. Its cold, heavy bulk be- 
gins to be penetrated and stirred by the leaven of 
kindlier sympathies. The soft showers of an 
approaching tenderness drop with genial wel- 
come upon its ribs of iron and granite. It in- 
vites and listens with respectful interest to the 
discussion of problems affecting at once its safety 
and its duty, from which only a few years ago it 
would have turned in moody silence or open 
disgust. It begins to see God’s own heralds of 
admonition and rebuke in the groans and tears of 
virtuous poverty. The moral of naked backs 
and empty stomachs and half-sheltered bodies, 
amid limitless abundance, it begins to understand. 


Dr. Littlejohn also preached, as every person 
should, Christian concord :— 

England and America, long affiliated by a thou- 
sand ties of blood, literature, conmmerce, govern- 
ment and religion, but now, at last, fused into 
one, by the electric flame which makes the con- 
sciousness of each the living segment of a com- 
mon brain—may the wealth of both be consecra- 
ted more and more to the permanent interests of 
a Christian civilization. 

Hon. S. B. Ruggles described in his peculiar 
way the “‘transcendent power” of the railway :— 


The railway locomotive made its first appear- 
ance on our continent in the year 1829. The 
camel has been figuratively, perhaps fancifully, 
denominated the ‘‘ship of the desert;’’ but is not 
the train of a thousand tons, swiftly drawn by 
the locomotive through the wilderness, with 
equal truth, a railway “fleet,” sailing with re- 
doubled speed across the solid land? It is this 
fundamental transformation—this fluidifying the 
earth, so to speak, which imparts to the railway 
its transcendent continental power, and its high- 
est political value. 


Mr. Ruggles said that “the yearly saving alone | 
in the cost of transporting persons and property, 
in each of the continents, is now at least five 
hundred millions of dollars; which immense 
amount, annually swelling, must roll onward and 
upward for generations to come.” Of the tele- 
graph he informed us that ‘‘the first slender tele- 
graphic wire, with a petty electric apparatus in the 
Capitol, was put up by Morse between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore in 1844. Within twenty 
years, it ramified ‘through all the States of the 
American Union by a connected net-work of 
wires exceeding sixty thousand miles in length. 
He rounded off his brief history of the subject 
with the following reference to the European 
continent :— 

Within the same thirty years, railways of great 
perfection and solidity of execution, challenging 
comparison with the proudest works of utility in 
the ancient world, have made their way into the 
various nations of European Christendom, until 
the scattered links, at first disconnected, have 
virtually come together in one continuous Euro- 
pean continental system, having a lineal develop- 
ment exceeding thirty thousand. miles, and at a 
cost exceeding seven hundred millions of pounds 
sterling, or three thousand five hundred millions 
of dollars. 

New Yorkers are well acquainted with the 
statistical ability and reputation of the Hon. Mr. 
Ruggles. The following fine passage will be 
acceptable to our readers as coming from a phi- 
losopher who understands what he talks about 
when he tosses figures at us by millions upon 
millions! He knows the electric march of our 
population. We are to be the tomb of European 
monarchy, as well as the patrons of freed human- 
ity :-— 

We have lived to see but a portion of the won- 
derous epic of the nineteenth century. The rest 
is yet tocome. But some of us now here will 
live to see its close, with a free and intelligent 
population of a hundred millions busy with the 
glorious lands and waters of the American 
Union, ‘‘now and forever one and indivisible.”’ 
They will then behold the whole available bed of | 
the Atlantic brought by full and careful surveys | 
to geographical certainty, enchained or enslaved 
by no single work, but striped with cables at all 
proper and convenient intervals, uniting the na- 
tions of Western Europe with the American 
coast, and reducing to the lowest practicable min- 
imum the cost of daily and hourly intercommuni- 
cation between the continents—and they may 
also behold regenerated Africa holding close com- 
munion with all its emancipated brethren in the 
Western hemisphere, whether north or south of 
the equator. Then will our nineteenth century, 
already so rich with well-directed efforts, so preg- 
nant with sublime results, fill up its fullest mea- 
sure of historic fame—then may it lie contentedly 


the buried ages, and leave its great example for 
the guidance and encouragement of all who may 
follow ‘‘to the last syllable of recorded Time.” 





Sainte-Beuve on Duelling. 


Sra 


M. Sainte-Beuve, the illustrious French critic, 


| French Senate, has lately done the same thing at 
| some risk either of life or reputation. The Lon- 
| don Star gives the following account ofthe affair :-— 


|. Twoor three years ago the Emperor of the 
French made Sainte-Beuve a senator. To us it 


and confidently down in the common grave of! 


who some months ago defended M. Renan in the | 


or even one who understand the laws of the duel; 
my friends are genera!ly versed in all that relates 
to thinking, writing and speaking, which does 
not mean that they are the less men of honor but 
they have taken no ‘degree of Doctor in Arms.’ ”’ 
This reply only provoked another and more im- 
perious challenge. Then M. Sainte-Beuve re- 
plied in graver and sterner tones. He pointed 
out that he, and not his opponent, was the ag- 
grieved and offended person; that the question 
between them was one which only public opinion 
could judge; he firmly declined to submit to the 
arbitration of weapons, and declared that he rec- 
ognized no arbitration but that ‘‘whose honor is 
not the point of honor, and in which reason has 
its i 

here at present the matter rests. No further 
attempt to provoke or bully M. Sainte-Beuve 
would, we feel assured, have the slightest effect. 
He has taken his ground like a man of enlighten- 
ment and conscience, and cares nothing for any 
reproach his enemies may attempt to fling upon 
him. It is, indeed, a disrace to a country 80 in- 
tellectual and advanced as France, that a distin- 
guished author and scholar, over sixty years of 
age, could not discuss a public question in the 
Senate of which he is an eminent member, with- 
out being first insulted and then challenged to a 
duel, because he vindicated, not himself, but his 
equal rights as a Senator. Civilization in France 
owes a debt of gratitude to Sainte-Beuve for his 
courage and determination in refusing to degrade 
himself and his position to the level of any bully 
and bravo. Journaiists and literary men gener- 
ally had good reason to be proud of M. Sainte- 
Beuve as a confrére before; they have far greater 
reason to be proud of him now. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


From London. 


Lonpon, July 10, 1867. 
THE TRADE RIOTS AND THEIR PHILOSOPHY. 
The ‘Trades’ Outrages,” as they ar? called, 
at Sheffield, have been laying before the public, 
for some time past, a dreary record of crime to 
which I have hardly had the heart to revert. I 
warn your readers, however, against thinking that 
these crimes involve in any way the trades’ unions 
of England, or prove any more than that morality 
is at a very low ebb in Sheffield. At the meeting 
of the real representatives of the trades’ unions, 
which recently met at Exeter Hall, to “express 
the surprise, indignation and horror of the trades’ 
societies at the crimes committed by Broadhead 
and his accomplices in Sheffield,” Prof. Beasley 
made a very telling speech, in which he protested 
that he could see no moral difference between 
Broadhead, who has thrown the capitalists of Eng 
and into a convulsion of horror, and Ex-Gov. 
Eyre whom they are féting. One becomes very 
sick of the humbug that dominates among these 
monied aristocracies. At this moment the Court 
of England-is postponing its grand ovation to the 
red-handed Turk, his hand dripping with the gore 
of Christians dying at this instant, whilst it may 
mourn for the death of a Hapsburg, who aimed a 
blow at the heart of a distant nation which never 
wronged him. The Mexicans, they cry, are guilty 
of the crime of ‘‘lese-majesty.’”? Emile Girardin 
asks, ‘‘Is then the crime of lese-humanity less than 
that of ‘lese-majesty?’’’ Maximilian expiates the 
deaths of Salazar and Ortega. Opposed as I am 
to capital punishment, I am not sure but that the 
best lesson has been taught these crowned block- 
heads that could have been taughtthem. But all 
this hypocrisy does not prevent the course of the 
unionists of Sheffield from being regarded as base 
criminals. They have seriously damaged a great 
cause; and it is made worse by the fact that the 
public house kept by the murderer Broadhead, 
whose confession was purchased by his escape, is 
crowded with curious visitors, so that he is making 
money out of his villainy when he should be 
shunned by all decent men. The trades’ union 
societies have been for many years demanding of 
Parliament that they should be legalized and in- 
corporated, so that their officers should be amen- 
able totheirrules. These Sheffield outrages were 
really caused by the absence of such legalization; 
nevertheless their effect wili be to postpone the 
desired result for many years, and perhaps to 
change the present organizations altogether. 
ORNAMENTATION OF PARLIAMEN®HOUSE. 

Although the ornamentation of the great build- 
ing at Westminster, where the collective wisdom 
of England assembles each day, is. crumbling as 
to the part already built, they are building the 
new part apparently of the same material. There 
never was more good architecture put in risk of 
the elements. Inside also art has been at work as 
if the building would last forever. Last year Mr. 
Herbert completed his superb fresco in the ante- 
room of the House of Lords—Moses delivering 


‘the Law to the Israelites—and now Mr. Cope has 


finished his paintings in the Commons corridor. 
The best of these frescoes seems tu me “The Em- 
barcation of the Pilgrim Fathers,’’ which, how” 
ever, has been for some time completed and need 
not be reverted to. The two pictures which have 
been for some time awaited, as those which were 
to complete the grand scheme of decoration pro- 
vided for the Houses of Parliament, have been 
now added. One of these has for its subject, 
“The Setting Out of the Train-Bands of London to 
raise the siege of Gloucester,”’ and is a worthy 
representation of the greatest event perhaps in the 
history of London city, its historic blow in de- 
fence of Magna Charta. The soldiers are about 
to march from Ludgate-hill, and their path 1s a 
quaint old London street, with a glimpse of the 
old c.ty gate, Temple Bar, in the distance. A 
captain with a white horse rides with them. Lord 
Mayor Pennington stands in a draped balcony 


| watching the departure of the troops, and not far 


off is a preacher in a balcony exhorting them to do 
their duty. Mr. Cope has brought in‘o his pic- 
ture both kinds of the Puritans of that day; the 





near the earnest preacher; and there is near the 
| Lord Mayor an eminent Puritan with his family, 


| the art ofa nation really represents what is near- 
| est the heart of that nation, and in my opinion 
| there never will be any great English art so long 
jas there is that class servility which rules from 
| that next the throne downward. 

INDIFFERENCE TO HUMANITY. 
A few weeks ago, to revert toa subject already 


imilian was on his way to this country, the fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared in a leading London 
paper :-— 

The telegrams of American news by the ‘‘City 


alluded to, when the telegrams asserted that Max- | 


|titions of the cases, quoin-drawers shaken up, 
mallets struck on the stones and on the floor, 
| chases knocked with shooting-sticks, &c., while 
'in the machine and press-rooms every convertible 
object is made to contribute to the discordance. 
The actors being fatigued, and the nerves of the 
new journeyman thoroughly enervated, the pro- 
ceedings are wound up with three loug huzzas, 
after which the honored man is expected to “‘stand 
treat’’ either to a luncheon or a supper. 
LITERARY AND PERSONAL NOTES. 

The literary and artistic contributors to Punch, 
who recently performed at the Adelphi Theatre 
for the benefit of the widow and children of their 





of Paris,’’ which is up to the 15th inst., relate 
chiefly to Mexican affairs, and, now that we are | 
assured of the personal safety of the Emperor | 
Maximilian, are of little interest. One statement | 


tion of Diaz’s command had mutinied and _ pro- 
nounced in favor of the empire. Eighty-seven 
were captured and immediately shot. 

Now let any one eaamine that paragrarh closely, 
and judge of the ages of habitual servility that 
must have preceded the ripe conclusion that the 
shooting of eighty-seven men is an item of little 
interest, and barely worth reproducing as com- 
pared with the safety of a youth of thirty-five 
who tried to crush a Republic. It takes the in- 
spiration of humanity to produce any work that 
humanity shall cherish; the inspiration of courts 
can never do it. Already French art is suffering 
under the patronage of the court. 

WALT WHITMAN’S POETRY. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti has written an extended 
and very important review of Walt Whitman’s 
poems, the most important perhaps ever written 
of Whitman, who is by steady and great strides 
advancing to a high position in the esteem of the 
best English critics. Mr. Rossetti (the translator 
of Dante, and author of various important critical 
works) presents a view of Whitinan which ought 
to be carefully considered by Americans. The 
English claim that they have had to tell Ameri- 
cans successively that they had great men in Irv- 
ing, in Emerson, andin Hawthorne. It is proper 
that we should be able to recognize our own men 
of genius, and not have them gain their reputa- 
tions first in England. Some of Mr. Rossetti’s 
views are so striking that I reproduce them here. 
The first relates tothe measures in which Whit- 
man writes, which have been much criticized. 
He says :— ] 

Parts are properly prose, and rather to be 
considered as a suggestive adaptation, for epic- 
raphsodic ends, of that system of intertexture of 
prose with verse of which Shakespeare is the su- 
preme model in drama. What Englishmen term 
“blank verse’’ is termed by Italians “versi sciolti’’ 
e., verses unconfined by any trammels of 
rhyme. The same name might, with great pro- 
priety, be applied to Whitman’s verses. They 
are absolutely unconfined by all or any of the 
rhythmical systems or expedients; and yet there is 
so powertul a rhythmical sense throughout—such 
an electric shock (as we might call it) of rhythm 
running from writer to reader—that only a very 
restricted and literal use of the words rhythm or 
poetry could deny the claim of these writings to 
be:ng both poetic and rhythmical. 

Mr. Rossetti states it as his belief ‘‘that Whit- 
man is, far more than any of his contemporaries, 
a man of his age, an initiator in the scheme and 
structure of his writings, and an individual of 
aud? cious personal ascendant, incapable of com- 


| promise of whatever kind.” After alluding 10 


| the various objections that have been brought 
| against Whitman—objections too well known 
to require that I should repeat them here—the 
writer says :— 

With regard to this and all other points of fair 
objection to Whitman’s writings, we should add 
that he is an author to be read consecutively and 
asa whole. To skim his poems is to perceive nu- 
merous and unsightly defects; to read them 
through is to be carried along by a wonderful 
originality and volume of multitudinous power, 
and to perceive the defects promineut enough in- 
deed, yet only like so many scraps and debris 
rolled on in the rush of the torrent. 

With regard to the substance of Whitman’s 
work, the critic says :— 

One might term the whole the poem both of 
individual personality and of world-wide diffu- 
sion, or potential ideal democracy. In a more 
bounded yet still very extended sense, it is also 
the poem of American nationality. Personal con- 
fidence, national pride, and all-embracing sympa- 
thies proceed part passu. One very singular im- 
pression constantly present to the reader is that 
the most literal view and treatment of-every sort 
of theme merges into being the most rhapsodical, 
and the most material and defined conception 
passes into the most universal and eralté. It is 
the poetic intoxication of democracy; the essen- 
tially modern poem —as novel andtypical in this 
way as what many people have been clamoring 
for these many years past without yet getting it, 
a new order of architecture. The picturesqueness 
of the language, extra modern as it is, has a cer- 
tain patriarchal and ultimate quality; often exces- 
sively vivid, moving and flashing with insight 
and suggestion, but not much in the ordinary line 
of word-painting—which, indeed, in many passa- 
ges that might seem provocative of such a treat- 
ment, is markedly withheld. One recognizes at 
last a kind of echo from the tone of Hebrew poe- 
try, transferred into a modern key. One unmis- 
takable element in the whole product is the splen- 
did physical health and vigor of the writer. No 
man who had not a body in the soundest relation 





spacious range and perceptions, could ever have 
written this book; let him but be brought down 
by sickness, and many things would look very 
different to the poet. 


There is much more very appreciative and 
strong criticism in this article of Mr. Rossetti’s 
(which has just appeared in the Chronicle), but I 
must content myself with one more extract :— 


to all bodily facts, as well asa mind of the most} 


late colleague, Mr. Charles H. Bennett, were pho- 
tographed in a stage-group by the London Stere- 
oscopic Company, Regent street. The picture 


is worth reproducing. It isa report that a por- | represents these gentlemen, with Miss Kate Ter- 


ry, in a scene from “The Sheep in Wolf's Cloth- 
ing.” The proceeds accruing from the sale of 
the photograph will be added to the benefit 
fund. 

Mr. Charles Reade has abandoned his action 
against the London Review for quoting a criticism 
upon his ‘‘Griffith Gaunt” from the Round Table, 
on account of his conviction that that paper was 
‘“‘the victim of an inadvertence.” 

The old lad}, Mrs. Lyon, who adopted Home 
the Spiritualist, and presented him with £24,000, 
wants the money back, and managed to have the 
medium thrown into prison, from which he found 
it impossible to get any spirits to relieve him, un- 
til next morning the officers did so. The case 
goes before the courts, and will be a very curious 
trial. Home has given up Spiritualism since he 
got the money, which has perhaps disenchanted 
his benefactress. 

Joseph Barker is lecturing about the north of 
England on ‘‘The teachings of experience, or les- 
sons I have learnt on my way through life.” His 
lecture is really an exposé of how he has, by a 
strange coincidence, always managed to change 
his opinion at the moment and in the direction 
that would best butter his bread. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has had conferred upon him 
the highest honors at the disposal of the Law facul- 
ty of the University of Halle. The same faculty re- 
fused a like honor to Court Bismarck, though 
when a student he matriculated in law. He and 
Generals Roon and Moltke were promoted to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Mr. Mill’s work 
on Logic has just been translated into French by 
M. Louis Peisse. A critical notice in the Debats 
speaks of Mr. Mill as “the greatest thinker of his 
country, perhaps of his age.’’ M. D.C. 


From Paris. 


Panis, July 11, 1867. 
THE MEXICAN CRISIS IN EUROPE. 

When the news of the shooting of Maximilian 
first reached this side of the Atlantic, there 
seemed to be but one voice and one feeling on 
the subject—an utterance and sentiment of hor- 
ror and indignation. Shooting an Emperor is so 
rare an event, almost unparalleled in Europe—is 
so totally dissonant with all these old ideas in 
which Europe is still wrapt—that everybody, 
high and low, seemed awestruck. The notion 
of the sanctity of Imperial blood is deep in the 
veins of the Europeans when there can be such 
universal forgetfulness of circumstances and po- 
litical philosophy in a community. Even the pa- 
pers devoted to the opposition, the republican 
and constitutionalist press, either said nothing, or 
joined in the general cry of ‘“‘shame!” Even 
M. Thiers, a hard-headed, indomitable, political 
enemy of the Emperor Napoleon, postponed what 
was premised to be a scathing polemic against 
the Mexican policy out of respect to the memo- 
ry of the deceased prince. Now, however, that 
a week or more has passed since the intelligence 
has been entirely confirmed to us that Maximil- 
ian was really shot, we are beginning to get at 
the second thought, which has been all the more 
sober, inasmuch as it has not been disturbed by 
the festivities which were to have taken place in 
honor of the unusual guest of France, the Sultan. 
That magnificent dignitary and his Egyptian vas- 
sal having betaken themselves to England, the 
newspaper writers and politicians have had more 
leisure-tothink-and-consider on this new phase 
of republicanism in the new world. Among oth- 
er indications of a decided calming down of the 
public sentiment, and of an approach to delibera- 
tion on causes and consequences, I was very 
much gratified to read an article on the subject 
which was published a few days ago in the Paris 
Temps. This paper was, perhaps, the most in- 
fluential defender of the North, during our recent 
war, in France; simply because it grounded its 
reasons upon political logic and justice, and did 
not, as some other republican papers did, merely 
espouse the cause of the North for purposes of 
opposition to the Empire and as a handle with 
which to chastise Napoleon. The Temps, after 
waiting until the first gust of surprise and indig- 
nation was over, combats in a very sensible way 
| the idea put forward by several of its contempora- 
|Ties that, in consequence of the execution of Max- 
|imilian, the Juarist government will never be 
recognized by European nations, but will be con- 
demned to their utter contempt and ill-will. It 
| points out, with great force, that although instan- 
ces of the execution of a deposed sovereign are 
very rare, yet they are not entirely without ex- 


one a canting specimen, evidently, who stands | 


may this firm grasp be a pledge /of friendship to 
The Hon. John Jay glowed with a like emo- 


seems an odd thing to reward a great critic by meant possibly (I do not know) for some actual 
turning him into a law-maker of the Upper’ personage. The other picture added is “Speaker 


House. We confer peerages and the accompany- | ; ee 
ing law-making power on successful soldiers and , Lenthal Asserting the Privileges of the Commons 


ambitious millionaires; but, of course, we think against Charles the First, when the attempt was 
it quite absurd to give Sainte-Beuve, the great; made to seize the five members of Parliament. 


critic, or Ingres, the great painter, a seat among, ° =: 
Spee: : ’ On th trance King the Spe as left 
Senators. But Sainte seuve became a Senator; ~" hots of the & Speaker has left 


and a few days ago a sharp discussion arose in the chair, and kneels before him with his hat 
the Senate about the choice of books for one of| clutched in one hand and the other waved in indi- 
the public and popular libraries. Certain ortho- jcation of protest. The King keeps his hat on, 


dox and virtuous Senators were very angry about : meray 
the admission of anything from the pen of a Re-| leans upon a staif with one hand and on his oy 


nan, a Peiletan, or a George Sand; and M. Sainte-, With the other, which holds also his gloves. 
Beuve stood Td for his literary compeers. A! tween the King and the Speaker’s chair is signifi- 
Senator, M. Lacaze, rather insolently interrupted / placed C _ The be 1 
M. Sainte-Beuve with a slighting expression, and | ountly : ‘aurea ; ee cite gah 
Sainte-Beuve vindicated, not himself, but his po- | #*und in attitudes showing their interest in what 
sition in the Senate, with dignity and spirit. <A is going on. Mr. Cope has made Charles I. hand- 
day or a Ee onres a chailenge = ;some, whereas he was ugly; and he has given 
Lacaze. e challenge was sent, not™on the, : F 1 shiac- 
ground that he had insulted that Senator, but be- | Creme red one eae ries ater 
cause, says the challenger, ‘‘you showed an inten- | UVeness ; otherwise this is a fine picture. Never- 
tion to insult me,” and “the design is equivalent | theless it should be said that the artist hardly real 
to =. peor yeh wrote in Hetad a ai ized the necessarily execrable light in which these 
ter w is a mode grace, good-humor, and} 

good sense. He declines to accept that summa- works would be forever seen, and that he has 
ry jurisprudence which consists in strangling a painted them too much as he would paint for the 
a eee individual in forty-| Academy. They look like old pictures already | 
eight hours.’” He asks permission, “ | with the exception of the “Embarkation’’ before 


istence; and that there have not only been prece- 


Mr. Whittaan as a poet is his positive and entire dents for the late act of Juarez, but that in every 
originality. To any one who thinks so, it is open | case of the sort European nations have recog- 
to say that he is formless both in subject-matter | nized, dealt with, even allied themselves, with the 


and executive treatment; and that poetry must! oxecuting power. Not to go further back than 


and shall conform to certain prescriptions, and | P . 
display certain delicacies and refinements of art, | the last two centuries, Charles the First, connect- 


such (for instance) as we find in amplest measure | ed by blood as widely with the European royal 


in the writings ot Tennyson. We should be the families as Maximilian, was beheaded; yet an al- 


| last to deny the unsafeness of any haphazard ob- | tiance with Cromwell was a coveted object with 


| tuseness or antipathy to these canons of art; but) . é 
‘when we light upon a masterly original genius, | nearlyevery court on the continent. Louis the 
|opening up a new sphere of ‘poetic opportunity, Sixteenth, and even Marie Antoinette, (the last a 
we must decline to 2 man ourselves to any — ‘far more unjustifiable case than that of’ Maximil- 
ard which would exclude him from court. Whit-!. 3 ASIST : : 
| man, with all his many and crying blemishes, ap-| 49.) Were guillotined ; yet the Republic wane wom 
| pears to us to have done something new both in| ed with by monarchs, and Napoleon, the child of 
| performance and in suggestion ; something which i the guillotining-republic, married a daughter of 
is intensely modern and intensely American; | Austria, and was recognized and fawned upon by 


/something which, without any exaggerated wild-! ; pe 
ness of speculation or foolish worship of the un- @!l the crowned heads in turn. Maximilian met 


| tried, may be expected to stand in a relation to | his fate when the throes of counter-revolution 
| future poetic efforts hardly less typical and monu-| had reached their crisis; in what was it more 
| mental than the Homeric poems towards Grecian .+ ious than that of Louis the Sixteenth? 


{and epic work, or those of Shakespeare towards _ é 
| English and dramatic. Of course we do not say Whether, says the Temps, Juarez will be rec- 


i that Whitman is as good as Shakespeare or Ho- | ognized and treated with or not depends upon his 
imer, but that he is, like them, an originator, an | own strength and success in government. The 


initiator, possessed of a vast and noble range of! , itor does not attempt to deny that the fate of 
conception and treatment. His book is incompar- | ‘ sins sities scttin abies hae 
ably the /argest poetic work of our period. | Mexivo looks 71S ne Snetle & Rave TD 


PRC N TE Ge a eae ' turned to that state of bloody chaos in which she 
eee 3 ee 2 ‘was before Puebla fell. But the execution of the 
The Stationer, avery valuable trade journal, 1 auke will not absolutely determine, or even 
which every fortnight brings one pleasant bits of affect, her rank and estimation among nations. It 
intelligence, gives the following account of a cu-| is say" have said, gratifying to find so much i 
now aK prevahint ie iamien or cna lett in the French press in these days of 
“ ‘ pat me aon nig pet - off violent partizanship, of rapid hot-and-cold politi- 
w days ago, when g 2 printing-cfiice, | unsteady feeling. The 

our ears were with a noise that appeared ©! temperature, and of unsteady | 
demoniac. On inquiry we were told that a young Temps only utters a doctrine which every one 
man was being “washed” out of his apprentice- | who reflects with history before his eyes will see, 
ship. Washing is an old custom, and is intended that nations will continue to go on as they have 


After all, however, the greatest distinction of 








as he pleases the people, and leads where they 
want to go, so long he is king; no longer. | The tone of this assemblage may help to disa- 

This people has the strongest sympathy with | buse Europe of the impression that we shall fol- 
the-people of the United States, and regard for low European example in meddling with the af- 
their political institutions. | fairs of other states, whether great or small; may 


delay into the settlement of the business,’’ and 
points out that the question between him and his 
challeriger “‘is of the number of those which, in 
my opinion, ought to be treated solely by the 

of discussion, of views freely compared, 


to my custom, to introduce little reflection 804) sitaded to, which is full of light and warmth. 
| However, the task was a hard one, and he has exe- 
cuted it with measurable success, albeit one 
_may have many reflections on that face of Charles 
L, which the artist has made to represent one of 





8s Sh 0 a Se eee ee 
office congratulate their fellow-workmen on hav- 
ing attained the rank of journeyman. Their plea- 
sure is displayed by every man and in the 

creating as much noise as he possibly can. 


always gone on, and will make alliances, forget 
the past and their own words, and make war, 
peace, and treaties of commerce, according as 
their interest or ambition dictates. One effect, 


Now here is my question—Why shall our coun- 
try go on in her past course, and cultivate rela- 
Gons with a decaying, worthless, nay, a vicious 


4 


or naval strength, we 


propose 
the happiness of the world by 


teach them that, however gigantic our military 
rather to advance 
the peaceful infiu- 


wa 

ae publicity.” He does not hesitate to con- | 
fess that, ‘‘among the numerous friends on whose | 
devotedness I can count, I have not at hand two' 


the hardest, weakest, deadest visages that was ever 
shaded even by acrown. Mr. Raskin shows that 





The turmoil commences at twelve o'clock, A. M., 
when pokers, tongs, shovels, and other ironware, 
are beaten together, reglets drawn across the par- 


foreseen, the execution of Maximilian will cer- 
tainly have—it will thoroughly check every at- 








| tempt to found a monarchical dynasty on republi 
_— soil in the Western continent. There will be 
no more French, English or Spanish squadrons 
sailing in that direction hereafter. Crsaric ideas 
| of founding empires will take other directions, if, 
indeed, they survive the shock at all. Another 
| effect, plainly visible even so soon, will be to 
| strengthen the Mexican battering-ram with which 
| the opponents of Imperialism in France have been 
battering Imperial institutions here during the 
past few years.. There will bea bitter pungency 
added to the naturally fierce rhetoric of Jules 
| Favre—an unexpected field for lofty and somber 
|rhetoric. The subject has been harped upon so 
|long that it was beginning to get old—its changes 
|all rung to the end more than once; the last event 
| has imbued it with novel and terrific freshness, 
jand will be clutched at by the latter-day tribunes 
with a zest hardly less than miserly. ey. 
THE SEASON ON THE WANE. \ 

The death of the Archduke put a sudden stop 
to the magnificent festivities of the court on the 
occasion of the Sultan’s visit. . The Tuileries put 
itself into mourning for thirty days, the Orient- 
als flocked away to London aud back eastward, 
and common folks, tired of the prices in Paris, 
and having no further inducements to linger in 
jthe shape of gorgeous reviews, night fétes and 
gala operas, have begun to scatter off, each ac- 
cording to his pleasure and after his own manner. 
It is reported that the Emperor and Empress will 
shortly leave town, either for Compeigne or 
Vichy, at which latter place his Majesty of Swe- 
esos has arrived. The Exposition averages 60,- 
000 to 70,000 visitors a day, and is by far the live- 
liest place in Paris justnow. As far as I can dis- 
cover by spiral wanderings in its park and around 
|its corridors, everything about it is quite com- 
‘plete. Thanks to the American Commissioners, 
|(who are complained of by their countrymen on 
all hands,) the section devoted to the United 
States was one of the most behindhand, and is 
really of very small consequence compared with 
those of much smaller and inferior nations; our 
department of art being the only one really re- 
flecting credit on us. 1 have made inquiries as 
to the length of time the Exposition would prob- 
ably keep open, but could hear nothing more than 
a conjecture that it might be closed on the first of 
October. Exhibitors have been comparing notes 
since the distribution of prizes, and, naturally, 
the disappointed and grumbling ones are largely 
in the majority. 

THE CHATEAU OF PIERREFOUDS. 

In the dearth which exists just now in the polit- 
ical and beau monde, let me tell you something 
about the restoration of the fine old Chateau of 
Pierrefouds, which is shortly to be opened for pub- 
lic inspection, and both because of its imposing 
appearance and historical memories is well worthy 
a visit. Pierrefouds is in the near vicinity of 
the Chateau of Compiegne, one of the Emperor’s 
favorite summer residences, some twenty-five 
miles east of Paris. It was formerly a fortress 
and a royal residence, having been built (the old 
part of it) in 1890 by the then Duke of Orleans— 
he who was afterward murdered in Paris at the 
instigation of John of Burgundy. The remains 
of the ancient fortress rise from the edge of a 
pretty wood, and the high watch-tower is one of 
the most imposing things of the sort in France. 
The Emperor Napoleon, a few years ago, con- 
ceived the idea of converting the edifice intoa 
museum of historical antiquities, and that design 
is just completed. The gallery, the papers tell 
us, is 55 metres long and 11 broad. I quote the 
description of the interesting collection from one 
Lof the dailies :—“Over the entrance are figures of 
ey and other warriors on horseback, 








and above these, two angels bearing the Imperial: 
arms.\ The gallery is covered on both sides with! 
sculptured wood-paneling, where are cases jut- 

| ting out at regular intervals, on which pedestals 

support maggificent suits of armor. Between 
each suite are wraphtel and panoplies. The cui- 
rasses-and Other armor date back to the fifteenth 

century.’’ <A portion of the gallery is devoted to 
children’s armor and by a variety of martial arms, 

fimong which latter is observable a two-handed 
sword formerly used by an executioner to hew off 
the heads of those who offended royalty. In the 
center of the gallery are the saddle, harness, and 
cuirass of the steed of Louis the Thirteenth, 
(Richelieu’s Louis,) and some armor which the 
same prince wore in nis youth; a sword once 
worn by Charles the Twelfth, the greatest of 
Swedes, with a pious motto—'‘Des soli gloria” — 
on the blade; a sword presented by Pope Clem- 
ent the Eighth to Henry the Fourth, in 1595, on 
the occasion of the embracing of Catholicism by 
that sovereign; the front-piece worn by the horse 
of the Emperor Charles Quint on his coronation- 
day at Bologna, in 1530; helmets of the Guards 
of the Doges of Venice, etc., etc. fare 
forms as valuable and complete a museum Of its 
own peculiar kind as is to be seen in Europe, and 
adds one more to the list of sights which every 
tourist must needs accomplish on finding himself 
in Paris. 

VARIOUS. 

The Apollo Gallery of the Louvre, which was 
erected under the auspices of Lebrun, in the time 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and which was restored 
about fifteen years ago, is found to be in a very 
bad state, and to need another and thorough resto- 
ration. ‘The precious collection of Limogen 
enamels, which was exhibited there, has been re- 
moved to give place to the artisans. 

From a very interesting article on the tricolored 
flag of France, in the [ntermediaire des Chercheurs, 
I glean the following titbit of history :—*‘Blue, 
the symbol of fidelity, was the first French na- 
tional color. A sort of veil of that tint, known 
as the Charpe de St. Martin, on which was a 
| picture of the saint, appeared for the first time in 
\498. The earlier kings of France were heredita- 
\tY abbots of St. Martin-des-Champs. In 630, 
| the red Oriflamme, given by Dagobert to the Ab- 
bey of St. Denis, became the French flag. Later, 
ithe English, having abandoned the white to take 
the red (the color of France), the kings of the 
latter country adopted the white to distinguish 
their flag from that of their enemies. Charles 
VII. was the first to unite the three, in 1449, on 
his triumphal entry into Rouen. In 1789, at the 
commencement of the Revolution, the white was 
rejected as the symbol of royalty, and red and 
blue chosen; afterward Lafayette restored the 
white, and the three colors have since remained 
united.” Rivoul. 











LITERARY REVIEW. 


Natore axp Lire: Sexuoxs sr Roperr 
Couttrer, Pastor of Unity Church, Chicago. 
Boston, Horace B. Fuller. (8vo., pp. 313.) 
Mr. Collyer is a born poet. With different 

surroundings in his youth and a liberal edacation, 

he would have charmed the world with his lyrics 
long ere this. Not being thus fortunately born 
for poesy, but, om the contrary for very hard 
prose,—his parents living at Keighley, near Leeds, 
in Yorkshire, Eng., and being work-people, who 
were unable to send him to school, he was put at 
work at Fewston in a factory, when he was eight 
years old, where he remained six years, when # 
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dozen years of blacksmithing followed,—he got 
to America in 1850, when the better surround- 
ings of his position brought him’ in contact with 
men and things that started the poetic germ with- 
in him. Through the acquaintance of Rev. Dr. 
Furness and Mrs. Mott of Philadelphia, he found 
his way into the Unitarian ministry, after having 
exhorted and preached for the Methodists, in 
which faith he was born, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, while yet pursuing his vocation of a black- 
smith, and has since been active in all good works 
and won a high name in his chosen home of Chi- 
cago. 

These sermons abundantly show the fine qual- 
ity of the man. ‘Tliey are simple in language, 
adorned throughout with the illustrations of the 
natural world, pervaded with a beautiful enthusi- 
asm, and indicative of a clear and self-sustaining 
spiritual insight. They are happily adapted to 


f Nthe needs of those who, like himself, have found 


their lot in hard places and want the elevating 
and cheering influence of a hopeful nature; while 
they strengthen and encourage “‘all conditions of 
men’”’ in Christian faith and works. 

Mr. Collyer has a fine robust frame, with a 
broad and happy face, a is a benedic- 
tion. As has been rémarked, he looks like a 
country brother of George Wm. Curtis, and we 
regret that a portrait of him was not prefixed to 
this volume, which, in all other respects, will be 
found one of the most readable of like character, 
while it will inspire to a nobler life and deeper 
love of nature all who peruse it. 


I. Tne Hovseuorp or Sir Tuomas More. II. 
JaCQuES BONNEVAL, OR THE Days OF THE 
Draconnaves. By the Author of ‘Mary Pow- 
ell.’ New York, M: W. Dodd; Boston, Lee 
& Shepard. (Pp. 257, 198.) 

One of the earliest and perhaps the latest of 
this lady’s books are published together by Dodd, 
who also advertises several others by the same 
hand. Next to ‘‘Mary Powell,” this ‘Household of 
Sir Thomas More’”’ is probably the best known of 
them all, and, to our mind, the best. ‘The charac- 
ter of her hero is so. attractive, and so little is 
generally known of his history, that she has a 
fair field, while the imitation of antiquated 
English, which soun grows wearisome, pleases 
more in this story than in some others. Then 
the moralizing is not carried too far, and the wit 
and grace of the piece are something to be re- 
membered. 

“Jacques Bonneval”’ is a very different story ,— 
well enough as a story, and with some good 
sketches of life and manners in the seventeenth 
century among the French colonists—but in no 
way remarkable. ‘This series of books has been 
deservedly popular, both in England, where first 
published, and here, where they have been quite 
as extensively read. ‘They are neatly printed, as 
all the publications of Dodd are. 


Woot-Gatnentxc. By Gail Hamilton. Bos- 

ton, Ticknor & Fields. (Pp. 335.) 

Quite another style of books does our New 
England woman write—dwelling little on the 
past, even where the Pentateuch and the Acts of 
the Apostles are converned—but with a keen eye 
and a keener tongue for whatever takes place to- 
day. In this volume Miss Dodge relates the expe- 
riences of a journey to Minnesota to Chattanovuga, 
and home again to Essex county. She saw 
much, and she has a droll way of describing, 
which makes a book of hers on any topic very en- 
tertaining. And not having so many sermons to 
preach as in some of her volumes, she is less 
apt to scandalize and give offence than has some- 
times been the case. She is here the laughing 
philosopher, and makes the reader laugh with 
her at many funny things. Yet there is pathos, 
too; and of course the reader is reminded that 
there is such a thing as duty in the world. 

We feel assured that the general dulness of the 
book-market will not affect the sale of this book, 
about which there is nothing by any means dull. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have issued an ele- 
gant edition of Dr. Isaac I. Hayes’ Arctic Boat 
Journey, enlarged, and illustrated with fourteen 
drawings of various scenes and localities connect- 
ed with his Northern experiences. This narra- 
tive, it will be remembered, is that of eight per- 
sons, under the lead of Dr. Hayes, who attempt- 
ed to communicate, from the brig ‘‘Advance,” 
(of Dr. Kane's expedition of 1858,) then in Rens- 
selaer Harbor, with Upernavik, in North Green- 
land} the nearest outpost of civilization. The 
party were absent four months, and returned to 
the brig unsuccessful, after realizing almost every 
form of untoward experience in those inhospita- 
ble regions. As the author himself says, the 


who strove, with what zeal and energy they could, 
to overcome certain obstacles of ice, and storms, 
and cold, which in the end proved too much for 
them; and yet it was not a fruitless journey, for, 
originally conceived and executed as a measure 
of general safety, it resulted, under the favor of 
heaven, as was intended that it should result, 
though in a different manner, in being the means 
of saving the entire crew of the ill-fated brig ‘Ad- 
vance.’’’ Like all similar works of adventurous 
travel, the narrative is intensely interesting, 
hightenéd by the quiet and modest manner with 
which the intrepid author mentions his connection 
with the expedition. It will not alone’ fascinate 
old and young with its details of hazardous ven- 
‘ ture, but will serve greatly to elucidate the yet 
unsolved problem of the extent and character of 


expeuition was projected. 
companying the work are very spirited. 
pendix gives the proceedings of various scientific 
societies and letters relative to Dr. Hayes’ pro- 
posed (second) visit to the Arctic recions, which 
Was consummated in 1860-1; the results of which 
are given in his work Zhe Open Polar Sea. 

Mr. John Wetherbee of this city has addressed 
A Letter on Colorado Matters to the stockholders of 
the Excelsior Co., and others whom it may con- 
cern, in which he discusses with much ability and 
great enthusiasm the gold prospect in that terri- 
tory. Asa good epitome of the energy, and capi- 
tal put into mining in that region, nothing could 
be more suggestive. Mr. W. has an abiding 
faith that fortunes are yet to come out of the 
rocks of Colorado, but whether he gets out, from 
his crushers, condensers, desulphurizers, and what 

gnot, the money he has invested,—which amounts 

’ toa hundred thousand, and more,—remains to be 
seen. Mr. Wetherbee is a cordial believer in the 
volatile nature of gold, in contradistinction from 
the generally-received theory of its mineral char- 
@cter; let us all hope that his operations may not 
partake of the same peculiarity ! 

George Coolidge, Boston, has published a com- 
prehensive Business Street Directory and Iilustra- 
trated Guide of the city of Boston for 1867-8, 
which must prove very convenient not only to 
strangers but all business men of Boston. 


The King’s Daughter is a little story by a girl of 
eight, printed by her loving father, George Cool- 


idge, of Boston, with spelling, punctuation and il} | 


lustration just as she prepared them as a surprise 
to her parent. It isan amusing and suggestive 
brochure. : 

Were it necessary to reiterate former approvals, 
we should say Every Saturday weekly presents a 
most attractive miscellany for both town and 
ceuntry readers. The number for Aug. 10 is 
most entertainingly filled. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., who have become our 
principal map publishers and dealers, have issued 
in handsome style, a fine Map of Boston and the 
Country Adjacent, its surveys extending to Ando- 
ver on the North, Wrentham on the South, and 
Concord on the West, while on the East Massa- 


: ‘ | lutionary history. Closing an elaborate reply to 
work ‘is the history of a small party of men J z Zi 
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chuéetts Bay, to a line running from Manchester 
to Scituate, is shown." It is brightly colored and 
clearly printed, and of marked excellence in all 
respects. 

“‘A Merchant” writes, not very clearly, upon 
The Evil Effects of a High Tariff upon the pros- 
perity of the country, which Lee & Shepard have 
published. It isan argument in the right direc- 
tion, though not very skillfully done. 


Literary, Artistic and Personal. 


Rev. Robert Collyer has a new book in press— 
a biography of Rev. Mr. Conant, a Western Uni- 
tarian preacher. The Christian Register remarks 
of it: “‘As the subject was a saint and the bio- 
grapher is a genius, we shall have both a useful 

‘and attractive book.” 

Mr. William F. Poole has in preparation a new 
edition of his “Index to Periodical Literature,’ 
in which the references will be brought down to 
the present time. Mr. William L. Montague, 
Librarian of Amherst College, had prepared an 
index covering the period from 1852 (when Mr. 
Poole’s index ended) to 1867, not intended for 
publication, but for private use in his college. 

The novels, ‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble’’ and 
““Mabel’s Hopes,” that have been attributed to 
Charles Dickens’s daughter, are now discovered 
to have been written by one of the Trollopes, to 
wit, the present and second wife of Thomas 
A. Trollope. His first wife was also a book- 
writer; and to be a Trollope, either by blood or 
marriage, seems to be an unfailing recipe for 
authorship. 

We are pleased to hear that Mr. Alger’s “Sol- 
itude” is having a wide and increasing sale.— 
Mrs. Child’s anti-slavery novel, ‘‘A Romance of 
the Republic,”’ awakens quite an interest among 
the old abolition friends of that lady.—Roberts 
Brothers’ ‘‘ Life and Death of Jason,’’ by Morris, 
the English poet, which is just out, has received 
the highest encomiums in England. Some say it 
is the poem of the times. 

The death of Miss Catharine M. Sedgwick is an- 
nounced. She was a daughter of the late Judge 
Theodore Sedgwick, LL.D., and belonged to a 
family noted in American politics and literature. 
Through her writings the deceased is well-known 
to the reading world. Among those having the 
widest circulation may be named ‘Clarence,” 
‘‘Home,” ‘Letters from Abroad,” ‘Means and 
Ends, or Self-training,’’ ‘Poor Rich Man and 
Rich Poor Man,” “Life of Lucretia M. David- 
son,” “Hope Leslie,” ‘“Linwoods,’’ “Live and 
Let Live,” and ‘‘Redwood.”’ 

Mount Hosmer on the Upper Mississippi, was, it 
is said, named in honor of Harriet Hosmer, who 
challenged a number of athletic young men, on 
board of the steamboat on which she was passing 
up the river, to beat her ina race to the top of 
the bluff, until then not named. They accepted 
the “gage of battle,” and exerted their best ef- 
forts to leave her in the rear; but she reached its 
summit in advance of all of them, though only 
after a sharp contest; and so the admiring citizens 
gave her name to this cliff} in honor of the deed 
she had performed. 

At a New York bookstore may be seen a very 
curious and interesting relic of pre-revolution- 
ary times in the shape of a formal renunciation 
of belief in the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
which justices of the peace were made to sub- 
scribe in Virginia before receiving their commis- 
sions. Attached to the document are about forty 
signatures, comprising many of the foremost 
names of the colony. There are two of Wash- 
ington’s clear, bold autographs, showing that he 
twice held the worshipful office of justice, one 
under date of Sept. 21, 1768, and the other July 
16, 1770. 

About five years ago there was published in 
Dwight’s Journal of Music a letter from Miss Mc- 
Kim, of Philadelphia, (now the wife of Mr. W. 
P. Garrison,) describing the songs which she had 
heard (and partly taken down) among the recent- 
ly freed people of the Sea Islands. Much larger 
collections were afterwards made by Prof. Wm. 
F. Allen of West Newton, and bis cousin, Mr. 
Chas. P. Ware of Milton. These three are now 
united, by common agreement, and have been 
very largely increased by accessions from all 
parts of the South. The basis still remains the 
‘‘spirituals,’’ such as were furnished by Mr. Hig- 
ginson, who has kindly turned them over to the 
persons named above, that they may publish 
them, words and music, in one volume. 

Mr. Bancroft takes his time, but in the end 
comes effectively ‘to the rescue of his disputed 
judgments on prominent characters in our revo- 
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NEW VOLUME SEPTEMBER 1, 1867. 
A Little Summer Work in its Behalf Accept- 
able. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS. 


On the first of September next, Taz ComMoNWEALTH will 
enter upon its Sixth Volume. Its past will be an earnest of 
its future. 

THE COMMONWEALTH will be a Live paper, ever ready 
to give any strugglimg cause a chance to be heard in its col- 
umns. It will be courageous enough to speak its honest 
thonght, and only fearful of winning a discreditable popu- 
larity. 

To further extend its influence we ask the aid of its pres- 
ent readers. The ensuing summer will be a good season for 
a little effort among friends and neighbors. But not with- 
out recompense to those who serve. 

For EACH NEW.SUBSCRIBER, whose name is not now 
borne on our list, sent to us, with the accompanying THREE 
DOLLARS, we will send, post-paid, one copy of either the fol- 
lowing works :— 

Speeches, Lectures and Letters. By Wendel 


Phillips. With portrait White paper, 562 pages. Hand 
some edition. Ketail price $2.50. 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
Weorld of Mian. By Theodore Parker. With Por- 
treit. Tinted paper, 430 pages. Elegant edition. Retail 
price $2.50. 

The College, the Market, and the Court $ or, 
Woman's Relation to Education, Employment and Citi- 
zenship. By Caroline H Dall. 430 pages. Handsome 
edition. Retail price $2.50. 

The Riverside Magazine for Young People. 
Published by Hurd & Houghton. Elegantly printed and 
illustrated. 48 pages monthly. $2.50 per annum. 


For TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, either two of the above, 
as selected by the sender, will be given; for THREE NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, either three of the above ; for FOUR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, all four of the above. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One copy, one year 
One copy, six months.... 


CHARLES W. SLACK, Pun, isner, 
8 Bromfield (near Washingon) Street, Boston. 





Premium!— Mrs. Child’s 


New Book! 


pees 

In addition to the attractive Premiums offered elsewhere 
for new subscribers to THE COMMONWEALTH, we will 
send, postage prepaid, a copy of 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child’s 

new volume, (just published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields,) 
entitled 

%+*A ROMANCE OF THE REPUBLIC,” 
to any person sending us before September 1 next, the name 
of a subscriber for Tuz CommoNWEALTH not now borne on 
our list, with $3.00 in current notes! 

This offer allows the possession of one of the most reada- 
| ble books of the season, and a whole year’s subscription to 
Tur COMMONWEALTH! 


Another 








The President and Gen. Sheridan. 
The rumors which have been current for some 
little while that Gen. Sheridan would be removed 
from his command in the disloyal district compris- 
ing the States of Louisiana and Texas, came toa 
head, seemingly, on ‘Tuesday last, the anniversary 
of the New Orleans massacre, when it was authori- 
tatively announced that he must go, and that Gen. 
Hancock had been selected to take his place. 

The offence of Gen. Sheridan has been that, 
having one of the worst, if not the very worst, 
district in the South to govern, he has gone 
straight to his work, by means approved to all 
loyalists. Soldierly and decisive in character, he 
has given honest opinions on the state of affairs, 
and followed these up by acts which have proved 
speedily effective. lis dispatches in regard to 
the massacre at New Orleans, though garbled and 
perverted at the White House from their true 
meaning, showe! him to be virtuously indignant 
at the conduct of the Executive and his tools in 
Louisiana; his removal of Mayor Monroe, Attor- 
ney-Generat Herron, Judge Abell, Governor 
Wells, and the other marplots and semi-secession- 
ists, indicated that he would tolerate no trifling 
with the purpose of the loyal nation; while his 
declaration that Stanbery’s decision of the re- 
construction bills was ‘‘a broad macadamized road 
to perjury and treason,’’ gave those higher in 
authority to understand that he brooked no ob- 
stacles in his path of just and impartial adminis- 
tration. Pending his removal, he deposes Gov- 
ernor Throckmorton of Texas, as ‘‘an impedi- 
ment to reconstruction,’ and places his loyal 
competitor for that office, Gov. Pease, in his place. 
A courage, honesty and loyalty so marked and 
discerning as this, of course could not be forgiv- 
en by the present administration. 

We remarked last week that Congress would 
probably not have been adjourned three weeks 
without its need at Washington being felt by the 
he was governed by selfish considerations, and in nasal baving reed = Eresineny +> ae 

ais eee : bear authority despite his crimes. When the 
moments of crisis was of no significance. The ; eras 
A : : : | House passed the resolution that no district com- 
grandson esteems him for fidelity and candor; I | . 
Sad his chacactes inland be Aeliciy.”’ mander should be removed without the consent 
; piays lt TY pea of the Senate, it rightly forecast the necessities of 
N. P. Willis once said that all authors should | é : : gS 
The Senate, halting and _ hesitating 


é ee Sa ; the hour. 

serve a year of apprenticeship in a newspaper of- | : Se : 

i : |over its constitutional power, declined ft con- 
| fice, and went on to state with great truth that! ; ; 
Be 2 : | cur in the passage of the resolve—regarding the 
| “there is no such effectual analysis of style as the | delete of tha ustbttiers of ‘ t f 

: y ders i f 
process ot type-setting. As he takes up letter by y P piiinasretn net 


le fal : : ~ | less consequence than a consistent interpretation 
| Jeter, Of 's tong at complex penpence, She commpaey of the instrument which they risk their lives to 
| tor becomes most critically aware of where the maintain! What the-Senate of thc taliad Geates 
sentence might have been shortened to save his | ; : Soto 
Siiihin:  tika Bdiaite eemetiebnma:Maiennasas . _,| Should not regard the life of the constitution more 

: petitions, ecomes Impatient | 1 tie} B ftl l Be % 
of redundancies, recognizes a careless or ini | than its letter, is one of the marvels of ‘‘conserva- 
: 8, gnizes a careless or inappro- | Neat aft lamanaht 
priate use of expletives, and soon acquires a habit | Wala ant Pc that the ioval cousin 
| of putting an admirable value on clearness and | ARR A 
} ea See : | regret deeply the removal of Sheridan. Taken 
ee k woald ater ‘Sie: whore haces 66 from Louisiana and Texas, his sway will extend 
: i ; sig oxi F ‘ 
| American literature if authors were compelled, | ae Pie gt 
POOL LIL OEE LT Rae ‘over all the nation! Lost to sight in some ob- 
[nee Cree Ones re ee scure locality, his great administrative power and 
one year at the compositor’s case. The art of _ ae ” 
| nice punctuation“is also acquired ina_printing- | houktt:: In envtkiew'at him, the Prestheik aloo 
! g - 


office, by which a style is made much more taste- | ee 
ful the most popular of the five district commanders 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, wife of Dr. Samuel G. | . — = _ a. = me 7 
| Howe, is the daughter of the late Samuel Ward, » mae . pert oaeeebepene si gd east eer 
lignant hate; while Sheridan, standing like a rock 


{a banker of New York, who is held in remem- | : ALD 
brance as a man of great public spirit. ; to protect the loyalists of his district from the 


More re-| sarging waveeof treason and disloyalty, will be 
‘motely, Mrs. Howe is descended from an old sol- | z= xe e thin the affecti isis : eine 
. ‘ . . | £3 Ss y - 
dier of Cromwell, who, settling in Rhode Island | ee ee ee eee 
; ‘ « : | ble nature in the land. 
during the reign of Charles II., married a daugh- ae epee { Gen. H k for the distri 
ter of Roger Williams, and became the father of | t! ee in pee — sl ns seaaseiake 
; : : $ Know j ood 
Richard Ward—a Governor of the State—and the | co ¢ ei se 7 . age io 5 
grandfather of his son Samuel, a member of the | th a8 ms aay - = sr fees ¥ with 
old Continental Congress. Thus Mrs. Howe in- | ; acini site a5 ts a aioe pee Se 
herits blood which dyed English grass in the days | ss gre iat Usa Teas essai eth 
~ | poses of men of ideas, does not even now take in 


of the old Cromwellian, and after six genera- | ae 
‘ e | the significance of the late contest, and will en- 


tions has poured itself into song and thrills the | : 
RE. g | deavor to so govern his district as to offend neither 


hearts of Amefican freemen. More tianany other! -. 4 a 3 : , 
poem of the warsMrs. Howe's “Battle Hymn of | — meen 26 anon se pr policy, 
the Republic” fired the soul of the North, and ake - — tai nee, wae ee ras 
nerved it to the great struggle with the rebellion. ure. Pussibly he will prove another Saul going 
The author of “Life in the Iron Mills,’’ “ Mar- | to Damascus, and have his eyes eventually 
garet Howth,” and “Waiting for the Verdict,’’ ee 
| Rebecca Harding, of Philadelphia, came from! 
Wheeling, W. Va., and was born in that vicini- | EES, 
ty. She was entirely unknown to the Lisecars | As our readers are generally aware, the city 
world until she wrote, seven or eight years ago, government of Boston, through a committee, has 
‘Life in the Iron Mills,” which attracted a great been giving much attention of late to the ques- 
| deal of attention from its power and vividness. | tion of opening the reading-room of the Public 
| Her writings excited a deep interest in the mind Library on Sundays. One branch of the City 
t and heart of L. Clark Davis, of Philadelphia, ed- Council had favored the measure by a two-thirds’ 
| itor of the Law Reporter, who wrote to her ex- vote, when, pending action by the other, numer- 
‘pressing his admiration for her talents. The ous remonstrants asked a hearing, which was cor- 
correspondence thus begun became sentimental as | dially granted, and during four protracted sessions 
it progressed, and resulted, two or three years the committee allowed their objections to be heard 
; ago, in her adoption of his name. Mrs. Davis is | without limit The city solicitor being appealed 
still young, less than thirty, a brunette, with very | to as to the law on the subject, he decided that 
| bright expressive eyes, well-formed, and consid- | the ancient statute of the Commonwealth, enact- 
| ered handsome. Most persons who meet her ed when none but church-members were allowed 
| are attracted to her; and she gives them an im- | to vote, (though reenacted of late years in the 
pression of herself and her capacity one does | ‘‘Revised Statutes” and the ‘General Statutes,”’) 
not see in her poems or productions. | forbidding any work save that of ‘‘necessity” or 





the attack upon his view of the character of Jo- 
seph Reed of Pennsylvania, he says:—‘‘ William 
I. Reed describes his grandfather as a prominent 
and steadfast patriot of the revolution; I regard 
him as shuffling, pusillanimous and irresolute. 
The grandson elevates him to the position of a 
disinterested and guiding statesman; I see that 











The Proper Observance of Sunday. 








‘“‘charity,” precluded the opening of the library | some matter. The narrative of this settlement is 
and the employment of any person for its custody | long, but it shows that the firm were in the great- 
on that day save at the risk of an indictment for | est trepidation less their practices should get be- 
violation of the Lord’s day. The city, bowing fore the community, to avoid which they would 
as it should to the law as interpreted by its cho- | pay any amount of money. Mr. Way was sought 
sen counsellor, acquiesced in the decision, and de- by them to aid in the settlement, and they vere 
clared the opening of the library inexpedient at profuse in their thanks for the invaluable service 
present. he rendered. 

From the theological points introduced into the! The grief of Mr. Way in this matter seems to 
discussion of this question more than ordinary be that, upon an investigation of these frauds by 
interest was awakened. The committee of the | the government, the firm sought, in his absence 
government who favored the opening of the from the country, to implicate him in improper 
reading-room, however, gave little heed to these | acts to promote the settlement, among which was 
in their report. They recognized the fact that) the receipt of some $32,000, missing money, paid 
there were large numbers of individuals in the by the firm. He considered this treatment unde- 
community who, laboring protractedly during | served, and as showing deep ingratitude. Hence, 
the week, had little opportunity to visit the libra- | in his judgment, he is absolved from further defer- 
ry and consult the books and magazines there on | ence to their feelings, and exposes in full his con- 
file. They saw that custom had sanctioned very | nection with the affair. Mr. Way shows, by his 
many avocations and practices on Sunday forbid- | confession, that he thought he had got hold of a 
den by the law, and they deemed th cultivation good thing in being connected with this matter, 
of the mind not inconsistent with order, morality | and was disposed to bring his talent for inquiry 
and the public peace, if not, technically, a work ‘and management to its fullest development in 
of “necessity” or “‘charity.’’? As the law ex- | getting the firm out of their scrap6. Who got 
empted those who obtained a license for secular | the 332,000 still remains a mystery, for with the 
pursuits on Sundays from its penalties, as well as | exception of $4000, left with him to divide be- 
those who regarded the seventh day (rather than tween two officers of government, in case he 
the first) as the proper Sunday, it was not consid- | thought they deserved remuneration, the interest 
ered that the law took cognizance so much of the | due on a note in favor of Mr. Way by one of these 
sanctity of a particular day as that it favored the | same officers, amounting to $1200, and one or two 
setting apart of one day for rest and recuperation. | other sums, paid out for telegrams, &c., the whole 


2885 tons burthen, being longer, wider and of; of the world. Every natural power may be -~- 


greater capacity than even the English steamers rightfully exercised, but reason must dictate its 
to this port. She is fitted with Harrison Loring’s | limitations. It isa natural impulse to eat, but in- 
best engines for screw propulsion, has the new | ordinate eating makes a glutton, and a wreck of 
| Wire-rigging, and all other approved modern im-/ mind and body. ‘‘The whole destination of the 
| provements, and, in the judgment of nautical ex- | sex is to become mothers.” No more than the 
| perts, is a perfect vessel. Her accomodation for | whole destination of every grain of wheat is to 
| passengers is of the best, the ship being fitted for | produce other grains of wheat. If the farmer con- 
comfort rather than show. “€osting upwards of) tinuously replanted every grain raised there 
| half a million dollars, she is as complete and sub- would be plenty of wheat, but where were the 
, stantial a vessel as ever floated in American wa- bounteous loaves? To be a mother is one func- 
| ters. Ao excursion tripiin the bay, on Monday | tion of woman. To claim that every other ca- 
| last, was given by the directors, when about five | pacity shall be swallowed up in that is a grievous 
| hundred of our leading business men, represent-| wrong. The question is not “How large a world 
| ing every interest, had ample opportunity to note ‘can we have?”’ but, “What kind of a world can 
| her excellence alike of working and finish. The | we have?”’ Mr. Kroeger affirms that all mankind 
| unanimous verdict was that of entire approval. worship the mother of Christ as the greatest and 
Boston has been too neglectful of her opportu- | noblest of women. Surely this is or ought to be 
‘nities for securing a large share of the carrying- a mistake. We reverence every individual ac- 
trade of the country. Her old-time merchantmen , cording to his or her individual merits. The 
have of late years been gradually withdrawn from | greatest honor of the mother of John Stuart Mill 
| her wharves tu rendezvous‘in New York or other consists in her individual worth, not in being the 
|ports. English bottoms have conveyed nearly all mother of such ason. {f Goethe's friends could 
|the fast freight intended for our merchants. | say of him that his personal presence was more 
| There has certainly been no partiality for that inspiring than his printed works, because of the 
flag over our own, especially for the last few years, | combined effect of his physical and mental bear- 
| on the part of our young, loyal, and enterprising | ing, so, in looking upon women, we wish to think, 
/ business men. We rejoice, therefore, with a na-| not of mere physical soundness, suggestive of 
| tional pride that an effort is to be made to estab- | steaks and sirloins, but of being of uniformly de- 
| lish our own skill and independence in this direc- veloped powers. Women are the home-artists, 
ition, and doubt not a hearty support will be given | but itdoes not happen to every woman to preside 
| by business men and pleasure-seekers to the new |in a home, or to become a mother. In order to 


Moreover, as the library was the public property, | not much over $6000, not a cent was received by 
him; and Mr. Way claims that he himself was 
not in the slightest degree personally favored by 
his connection with the transaction, unless the 
opening of an account at his private bank, subse- 
quently, by the Williamses, which was with- 
drawn in less than a year, was such favor. 

Mr. Way’s statement bears upon its face an 
air of frankness, and we think the community will 
generally regard it as truthful, though sympathy 
for the Williamses in their trouble will prompt 
many persons to wish it had not been made pub- 
lic, or that some other individual had offered it. 
This whole exposure, however, cannot fail to 
serve the cause of mercantile integrity, while it 
will remove prejudice from officers who, like Mr. 
Goodrich, with honest purpose sought to protect 


sustained by the means of all alike, it was not 
seen why one class of the community, holding 
certain views of the day, should deprive all oth- 
ers who did not think with them of the advan- 
tages of this resort; or, in other words, they did 
not see why one’s individual freedom should be | 
curtailed when the like freedom of another was 
not molested. 

Of the advantages of opening the library on 
Sunday there can be, it seems to us, no question. 
A man has just died near Philadelphia who, by 
his invention, realized the dream of printers for a | 
hundred years—a press that should feed itself, | 
work both sides of the sheet at the same time, | 
and then fold it for delivery to binder or subscri- 
ber. That man in his youth worked every hour 
of the long day, and perused his books only with 
the feeble glare of a tallow candle after nightfall. 
What would not have been a public library to 
such aman on Sunday! Would religion and civ- 
ilization been harmed if he had entered one for 
his purposes? We know a man now living in 
Boston, not technically a ‘‘workingman,’’ but a 
man of science, who protracts his exhausting la- 
bor of severe mathematical calculation through 
the livelong hours of every week-day for the 
benefit of every interest of life and death, who says 
he should spend at least every other Sunday in 
the public library, were it opened, for the promo- 
tion of his speciality. Would such use of the 
day and place be a violation of sanctity? Few 
will say that it would; and yet these instances | 
have their numerous counterparts, and are but | 
types of hundreds that might be cited. We hold | 
that so long as there is one earnest, inquiring stu- 
dent, young or old, who desires knowledge, and 
seeks it through the use of the common property 
of the city, having no opportunity to gain it save 
on Sunday, the city has no right to deprive him 
of that privilege. 

The objectors to the opening of the library who 
quote the law in their favot cannot, we think, 
consider how far that law, strictly enforced, would 
interfere with their comfort and convenience even | 
on Sunday. It forbids their morning bread or 
noonday dinner by the public baker; their em- 
ployment of the barber for personal cleauliness ; 





sincere loyalty will be the boast of every true | 


their visit to the exchange or reading-room ; their 
ride to church in the horse-cars or by private con- 
veyance; a walk upon the common or public gar- 
den after the sermon for meditation; correspon- 
dence with their friends, and the use of the post- 
office; any private writing or labor within their 
own homes; the gathering of friends outside the 
family for a dinner; a quiet ride at sunset for 
health or reflection; the attendance on oratorio in 
the evening; the issuing of their Monday morn- 
ing newspaper,—in short, it allows nothing but 
strict observance of the day (unless licensed to do 
otherwise, or a Jew or Seventh-day Baptist,) by 
refraining from all unnecessary labor! The good 
Doctor of Divinity—even he who appeared in op- 
position to the Library-opening—cannot ride to 
church, feeling indisposed, or venture on a short 
walk before church to try the wings of a new 
sermon, without rendering himself liable to in- 
dictment under the very statute which he falls 
back upon to aid him in closiug the doors of the 
library! : 

A principle to be worth anything, should be 
uniform and consistent in application. To close 
the Public Library and allow the common to be 
opened; to stay the hand laid upon a book of sci- 
ence and cast off the hawser of the pleasure-seek- 
ing steamboat; to deny a patent-report to a labor- 
ing-man and furnish an oratorio-programme to a 
down-town merchant, is an inconsistency of prac- 
tice that an intelligent and liberal community 
will not sanction. The fear is that such partiali- 
ty will endanger all respect for the day. In our 
judgment the theological arguments of the re- 
monstrants against the opening of the library will 
do more to bring into contempt Bible authority 
and the ordinances of the sanctuary than a dec- 
ade of years of its most unrestricted use, because | 
they are wholly at variance with the customs of 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of the community. 
From such irreverence and materialism may we 
be saved by more sensible laws and more consist- 
ent practice! 








The Williams’ Wine Case. 
Mr. Samuel A. Way, recently from Paris, has 
| found leisure since his return to write an elabo- 





the interests of government as well as those of | 


fair-dealing merchants. We forbear to comment 
on the shock which one’s faith in an old-estab- 
lished and hitherto most reputable house has re- 
ceived from these developments, but know that in 
the long run right and honesty will come upper- 
most, and that they are more valuable to a mer- 
chant than abundant capital or unlimited credit. 





Mrs. Ripley of Concord. 
be SR 

This lady, soadmired for her learning, and so be- 
loved for qualities more admirable than learning, 
was carried to her grave in Concord, on Monday 
last, by her numerous friends and kindred. Her 
death, aftera long and painful illness, has released 
her from the burdens of depressing age; but it 
brings sadness to those who shall see her no more, 
and it takes another from the list of those who 
have made Concord as famous in recent as in 
former times. Sarah Alden Ripley was the 
daughter of Gamaliel Bradford of Duxbury, an 
officer in the army of the Revolution. He was 
the son of Gamaliel Bradford, a colonel under 
Washington, and a descendant of William Brad; 
ford, who came over in the Mayflower, and was a 
long time governor of Plymouth Colony. Mrs. 


her youth her family removed to Duxbury and 
afterwards to Charlestown; but ler education 
was begun and carried on chiefly in Boston, so 
far as direct school instruction was concerned. 
This, however, was but the foundation of the 
great learning she acquired; she pursued her 
studies, under many difficulties, but with some 
signal aids, until she became familiar with Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, German, and Spanish, 
and more or less acquainted with several other 
languages besides her own, in which she studied 
or read the best anthors. She was also versed in 
mathematics and the natural sciences, in philos- 
ophy and theology. She taught nearly all these 


| Studies atsome period of her life, and was re- 


garded by her pupils as their most efficient in- 
structor. After her marriage with the Reverend 
Samuel Ripley of Waltham, she lived for many 
years in that town, and aided her husband in his 
school, where boys were fitted for college, and 
whither the faculty of Ilarvard College were ac- 
customed to send students for rustication. Here 
she was a prominent figure in a group of scholars, 
clergymen and cultivated ladies, who were then, 
or afterwards, celebrated,—all of whom cherished 


was her nature to inspire. At this time she led, 
perhaps, the most active domestic life that any wo- 
man of letters has ever known; the practical de- 
tails of her household were as familiar to her as 
if she had never opened Homer and Goethe; and 
she was the wonder of her friends for nffny other 
than intellectual tasks which she set herself to 
perform. 

In 1846 her husband returned to his-native 
town of Concord, and took up his residence in 
Dr. Ripley’s parsonage-house—the Old Manse de- 
scribed by Hawthorne. A year afterwards he 
died, leaving Mrs. Ripley at the head of a large 
family with the cares that necessarily attend that 
position. Here she lived to enjoy the repose 
which she had so well earned, to see her grand- 
children growing up about her knee, and to win 
for herself the love of a new circle of friends, 
while she retained those of an earlier period. 

No person, during the last twenty years, can 
claim to have known Concord and its whole charm 
who does not remember the Old Manse and its 
hospitalities. Aroand that quiet homestead will 


one who blended the attractions of youth and age, 





| - . . . 
| rate Statement of his connection with the house 


| porters, of this city, in the matter af settling a. 
| claim by the government for frauds upon the rev- 
enue. Mr. Way is a blunt, cut-spoken man, and | 


| the testimony he gives in this statement is the | 


} 
| 


most damaging to the house in question that has 
yet been presented. It consists, in large part, of 


himself relative to the alleged irregularities, which, | 
if verified, shows that they had been for years in | 
the practice of great frauds upon the government, 
while they were reckless enough to keep in the 
same letter-book, side-by-side, copies of the true’ 
| and false invoices presented at the Custom House. 
Mr. Moses Wiliiams, the head of the house, said 
| to Mr. Way, when seeking his assistance to settle 
| the first discovered fraud, ‘‘that some false invorces 
| of sherry-wine of theirs had been discovered; 
that for many years they had been receiving a 
|; certain brand of sherry-wine; that they were 
| obliged to have it invoiced at the same price the 
agents did in New York, or they could not have 
| obtained it; that he did it to bring business to 
| Boston; and he wanted to find some of the Cus- 
tom House officials and arrange with them to 
| work night and day to find out what they wanted 
| them to pay to let them settle it and get the books 
and papers out of their hands, so they would not 
have time to take copies. ‘No ma:ter what it 
costs, even one hundred thousand dollars.’’’ The 
affair was finally settled for $25,224, the esti- 
mated amount of the supposed fraud in this par- 
ticular case. 
The settlement of the sherry-wine case was 
followed by a claim for champagne frauds; and 
here a much larger sum was demanded. Mr. | 
Way acted as negotiator for the Willlamses, and 
after great persistence on his part all the govern- 
ment officers interested finally agreed to take’ 
$100,000 in settlement, which was paid—prompt- 





Way,—by the firm to be well rid of the trouble- 


of John D. & Moses Williams, the large wine im- | 


—who was learned without pride, witty without 
bitterness, courteous without formality, and gen- 
erous without limit; who adopted the interests of 
others as her own, and carried unselfishness toa 
noble fault. In her the ancestral traits of New 
; England came forward to meet the advanciug 
'spirit of the time; the past dwelt in her mind 


without overshadowing the present, and without | 
the confessions made by the several partners to yielding too readily to rough assaults. She con- 


ferred dignity on all she touched, made scholar- 
ship more attractive than fortune or power, and 
goodness than all. The river that encircled her 
orchard did not flow more serenely, the breeze 
that swept her hillside was no purer, than the 
course of her simple life. The clouds that gath- 
ered at sunset shadowed her latest hour, but they 
were colored throughout, like those she loved to 
gaze at from her window, with the tenderest 
beams of a vanished sun. 





The American Steamship Company. 

Boston inaugurates to-day an enterprise which 
all well-wishers of her prosperity must cheer with 
their warmest applause—an American line of reg- 
ular packet-steamers to Europe. Without any 
undue heralding, scarcely known to the great 
mass of our people, with unusual courage, con- 
fidence and persistency, a company has been 
formed, the stock subscribed, and two elegant 
steamships built, as the pioneers of a line, which, 
unless we greatiy mistake, are to commence an 
era of ocean navigation of which every Ameri- 
can will be proud. This organization is the Amer- 
ican Steamship Company, and the two steamers 
are the ‘‘Ontario” and “‘Erie,’’—the first of which, 


now thoroughly equipped, will leave this port to- | 


day at noon for Liverpool, the “Erie” to follow 
about the first of October. 

Both of these vessels were built at Newbury- 
port by Mr. George M. Jackman, the eminent 
naval constructor. The ‘Ontario’ is 325 feet 


Ripley was born in Boston, July 31,1703. During | 


jline. If the stockholders show the same courage 
in sailing their ships without dividends for a year 
| or two that they have thus far evinced in build- 


maintain his assertion of the equal nobility of the 
so-called drudgery of life with intellectual pur- 
suits,he takes a psychological flight, and main- 





| ing and equipping them, they will, in our judg- 


j tain that all body is spirit. But I think the 


| ment, successfully establish their enterprise, while | true philosophy will show that if matter bea mere 


jthey do the American name and reputation an 
|incalculably-advantageous service. Good luck, 
| therefore, to the American Steamship Company 
‘ and its noble pioneer steamers! 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Woman Question. 
saad 

Epitor ComMONWEALTH:—An article in the 
Commonwealth of June 22, headed ‘‘The Woman 
Question,’’ comes out broadly in opposition to the 
intellectual culture and occupation of women, on 
the ground that mental exertion unfits them to 
become wives and mothers. The writer, A. E. 
Kroeger, takes great pains to establish his position 
by a skillful combination of arguments. He treats 
the subject both philosophically and physiologi- 
cally. ‘There is, he assumes, this great distinc- 
tion between men and women:—‘‘ Women may 
become mothers, mencannot. Therefore women 
should make every power of their nature subser- 
vient to the production of healthy children,’’— 
which is equivalent to saying that a man who 
can build houses shall not put his hand to the 
plough lest the houses suffer. I must be allowed 
| to express my surprise that a person of such evi- 
| dent intellectual culture as Mr. Kroeger should 
|have employed his pen in the attempt to show 
that a denial of intellectual food could be benefi- 
cial to any part of the human race. He treats 
the question so elaborately that to ordinary read- 





sive. I grant itis very essential that the earth 





r| : : 
fect. Mental exertion, he argues, diverts the 


nourishment of the body to the brain. Too 
much thinking, therefore, prevents a successful 
performance of the function of maternity. This 
/seems plausible, but is really very lame. If the 
| physical conformation was transmitted solely by 
|the mother, there might be cause for discourag- 
ing her intellectual culture. 





ers Lis assumptions might seem final and conclu- | 


be peopled with a race of beings physically per- | 


conception of mind, a blind and constant dealing 
with it cannot be specially productive of pleas- 
| ure or profit. Itis the ignorant who have false 
j ideas of the degradation of labor. The really 
| educated acknowlege the nobility of every use- 
| ful occupation. The surest way, then, to make 


| women know their own dignity is to secure them 
ja liberal culture. 
| 
| 


M.A. H,. 





| CORRESPONDENCE. 
| eh 


From New York. 


| 
| New York, July 30, 1867. 
| FREE TRADE AGITATION. 
The Free Trade League is now making a re- 
spectable appearance. After meeting in the dark, 
| like witches, the place and time known only to 
| the faithful, it spreads itself in a spacious office in 
| Broadway. Partly following the example of its 
| defunct English namesake, it prints its mottoes on 
|} envolopes, and gives them to all who will use 
| them; placards to all who will exhibit them; 
| tracts to all who will read them. It intends in 
| the fall to display its ability on the platform. Its 
/members and funds are increasing, and it puts 
forth commendations from John Bright, cler- 
gymen and manufacturers. Some enthusiastic 
friends in the West urge the League to nominate 
| a free trade candidate for the Presidency, so that 
free-tradeism can be proclaimed in speeches and re- 
| solutions and reported in the press of the country. 
A prominent member said to me: ‘‘New York is 
| with us; we could poll a majority of 80,000.” I 
|asked an official gentleman at our Chamber of 
| Commerce this question: On which side of the 
‘question is the majority of the members of the 
; Chamber? He replied thus: “If the question 
| were put to a vote a very large majority would be 
| in favor of free trade. I am not. I’m in favor 
| of a moderate tariff, that would benefit the whole 
country, not constructed on sectional grounds. 
Our city is Democratic; therefore it would vote 


for Mrs. Ripley a respect and affection which it | 


throng for years to come gracious memories of of enlarging the affectional nature. But woman 


But what person of ordinary observation iS | tree trade Phe Renublic iolently divided 
there who does not know that both the mental | "5 m6 ep paca: = entiy aheiiec 
5 a on the subject. The League has issued a month- 
sg physical traits of the father are very frequent. | 1 dinltesl temaed The I , t 
: 3 4 = | u Cc e aque. » 
ly reproduced in the child. I can myself call to ke i — i: Gepeeconecs 
: 2 have been issued, one of twelve pages quarto 
/mind more than one who is commonly acknowl- hier Gilinn ndvesdieddests: 0) tI f eigl : 
| . ’ . y Cc nts ; 1 > > 
edged to be the “exact image” ofhis father. And, 8 a 


: ; ages, four of them advertisements. So - 
on the other hand, intellectual tastes and physical ™ : : es ee for 
Sa ; : : : i midable list of members can only write six pages 
| peculiarities are quite as evidently inherited from 


; j ner month of defence, criticism and e ati 
{the mother. Consequently the logi¢ used against | I : , ae 3 exhortetios: 
pay 5 Among its members are a poet (Mr. Bryant), a 
| woman’s intellectual culture would apply with shileebilece’ (3p. Bmersen). and ahead avi 
s or (Mr. it , anc a4 se 
‘equal force to the other sex. It would be looked : : : een eg 


aes : : | (Mr. Simon Stern). The paper is edited by the 
| upon as an unmitigated insult by,;men if they | ) pene eee Oe 


| were regarded only in the character of fathers. But | jet gama ‘ ont ppeiies a ty “f 
| there is justas much injustice in this one-sided | rit " d = dati f poli 5 i hamgoassnay a 
| vin Of women. ‘The ‘pedsniuemehiniia te. the iP gue an egra ation o po itical and theologi- 
‘character of the first Napoleon are traced to his Se os ee ——  gthaetegog: 
| ' the Astor House, at which were men like Peter 


| mother, Letitia Bonaparte, of whom he himself | Geena: te “Tp! 1 } ; 
ae ‘ooper, it says: 1e wolves have met in coun- 
says, “‘She had the head of a man upon the | api Shahar 


| ; : cil.”’ This vulgarity will z 2 Le 
shoulders of a woman.’’ Our writer asserts that | RI eae 8 < o e — the League 
: : | sta inions clearly : : 
| physical exercise makes a lesser demand upon | eobuetions * ill cen a os pk Boston 
; ES ‘tionists wi Ww y > 
the system than mentaleffort. Hence it is better , ee oe 
this passage :— 


that women do the cooking and sweeping, while | ,,, Z F : 

Sei Mk Uptake ¥ wail | The Free Trade League has for its object the 
| a es ee eee ee “VY | emancipation of American labor. For sixty years 
| agree with him in thinking that there is nothing | our people have suflered themselves to be cajoled 


‘degrading in viewing women as mothers. The | out of the freedom to exchange the fruits of their 


rational exercise of a natural power carries with | labor to the best advantage. Class interests have 
|" 4 : succeeded in obtaining control of the government, 
, it no idea of degradation. 


But there is a deep in- | and in diverting its fiscal power to promote their 
justice in subordinating every faculty of woman | own ends. Chain after chain, ball after ball, has 


‘to the office of maternity. It is the old idea of , been fastened to the feet of American labor, with 
| woman’s creatior for man’s convenience -gar- | the pretense that such impediments were necessa- 
ea : 2 : | ry to its progress. A cunning and arttul advan- 
|nished with a new philosophical dress. But the | tage has been taken of patriotism and public vir- 
|ears are plainly visible. ‘Why,’ he asks, ‘“‘does | tue to engraft on the government a system, the 
| this seem so shocking to many?” “Because men | offspring of dark ages and international jealousies, 


: : ; and which, a‘ter long experience of its bane 
| have foolishly led women to believe that the intel- | : ee oy beeen 


, : | effects, the statesmen of the older nations were 
| lectual faculties are superior to all others; that man) beginning to cast off, and have now practically 
,is not a perfect whole, but a composition of subor- 


discarded. 
dinate parts; whereas the nobleness of man is ex-| _1t makes a neat card in this paragraph :-— 
| pressed in the whole of his body, all its faculties | In the task of giving to four millions of human 
being equally saintly.”” Here, too, [ agree with the | 


beings the right to make their own contracts in 
: : . : : reference to their labor, the government of the 
| Writer; but I claim, further, that if all faculties are | United States expended several thousands of ails 
| equally important, all are entitled to equal devel-  Jions of dollars, and half a million of lives. A 
The question for every human being | like reform, but cheap and bloodless, remains to 
be wrought—that of restoring to thirty millions of 
men the exercise of their natural right to make 
their own contracts in reference to the products 
of their labor. 
It is but fair that a party shou!d be heard in its 
ay . . 7 { ~ 
‘is not wholly an affectional being. To perform ; own defence, and one more passage will be sufli- 
‘those offices which connect her only with materi- ! cient for the purpose :— 
| : : ; sage? 
al things is not all she is capable of doing; there- fk: Lo protest against all increase for private ends 
fore not all her destiny. The mere existence of of the burdens of taxation; to strike out of our 


a faculty is the strongest possible argument forits tariff every provision foisted upon it for purposes 
- other than of revenue; ts guard our people against 


exercise. If God has endowed woman with rea- jj fiscal measures having in view the promotion 
soning power he meant she should use it and not of special interests; to strip from selfishness and 
bow blindly to the fiat of man. | cupidity the guise of patriotism and public spirst, 


5 ana by means of which they have succeeded in mis- 
As wife and mother it falls to her to make leading and defrauding our people, constitute the 


home pleasant. In this department of wsthetics task and mission of the American Free-Trade 
she is preéminent. She has a strong na- league. With the wrecks of the hopes and 
tive love of the beautiful. The exercise of this Promises of the ‘‘protectionists’’ of lower prices 
faculty in beautifying home makes her a minis- os ene aaa — about us; with 

) agnant, manufactories closing, and a gen- 
ter to others, for the soul catches warmth and eral disorganization of commerce as the bitter 
glow from Ghat which to the eye suggests neat- fruits of six years of an extreme restrictive poli- 
ness and abundance. In the home, too, the affec- CY; the League believes that it has the right to 
g 3 a aee ask for its cause not only the hearty cobperation - 
tions make a large share of woman's life. of all consumers, but to exhort the manutacturers 
erally, the duties resting upon her are s0 onerous themselves to come to its aid, to put an end toa 
that she has little time or inclination for intellec- further persistence in the suicidal and short- 
tual pursuits. Thus intellect is dwarfed and sighted policy of exclusion and restriction. 


‘checked, because circumstances have caused the The Free Trade League is on its way to make 


disproportionate growth of the moral and affec- 4 wide-spread commotion. All I ask is that both 
By “circumstances” I mean the | patties becomingly discuss this question of politi- 


opment. 
‘to settle is, ‘“How can I secure the most perfect 
“development of every power, both mental and | 
, physical?” The relation of parent is one means 


Gen- 


tional powers. 
relation which she has been forced to occupy with | Cal and social magnitude. 

respect to man. Our friend assigns to conscience oe See : 
the chief place among human powers, since it is The following case is noticeable for the sapient 
common to all, and in an equal degree, while in- decision of Judge Hogan:— 


tellect is common only in an accidental degree.| At the Tombs police court, yesterday after- 
D3 noon, a girl about sixteen years of age, “iving 


Now, I believe there is as vast a diversity of mOT- her name as Mary Eltare Kehoe, appeared betore 
al powers as of intellectual gifts. Still, the dif- Justice Hogan, witha boy about fifteen years old, 
ference is not of capacity, but of development. | named Henry Hartung, residing with his father 


“ow ” : ad at the corner of Mott and Canal streets, and re- 
Who least, hath some.” But I assign to intellect tested his opinion as to the right of the buy’s 


the highest place, because by it we become cogni- | mother to take him away after they had been 
‘zant of right and wrong, while the office of con- | married by the Rev. Frederick Sill, of St. Am- 


% ill j l tothe performance of brose church. She said that after they had re- 
etanee ee Ore turned from church the mother broke in on their 


|those deeds indicated by reason as necessary OF | & i iting and we ge sty: awe ae 
| proper. ree | Hogan said as they were married they now be- 
Any one who will analyze the simplest mental longed to each other, and could not be put asun- 
action will recognize the truth of this statement: der. os 
‘““Men have foolishly led women to think the in-| So children who have been illegally conjoined 
tellectual faculties superior to all others.” It is to cannot be separated! Nor can the rascally cler- 
prevent their being ‘‘/oolishly led’’ by men that gyman who did the illegal act be punished! The 
we claim a higher intellectual culture. Intellect | country fool in the play, whenever a sad event 


, cheerfully and gladl id, according to Mr. | : : = 
ly y gladly paid & | Jong, 43 feet 9 inches broad, 29 feet deep, and of |is the great restraining and governing force occurred, exclaimed: “Where are we all going 
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to?” You may repeat the question in this place 


and, like the fool, vindicate your sense of mora] 


and legal propriety. 
THE NEW ENGLAND SPECTER, 


The Herald still ‘‘harps” about New England 


in a fit of surly, sullen jealousy :— 

Every doubtful question which has disturbed 
the public mind has originated there. To cite 
no other examples, look at the sudden and extra- 
ordinary changes which have been exhibited on 
the tariff question and the slavery question. New 
England vessels were among the first to introduce 
slaves into the Southern States. New England 


delegates opposed and retarded the abolition of 


the slave-trade. New England merchants, in 
1812, made fierce and resolute opposition to Presi- 
dent Madison for carrying ona war with Eng- 
land, which interfered with their notions of free 
trade. Webster and Harrison Gray Otis were 


their eloquent mouth-pieces, in 1826, in favor of 


free trade; but, presto! in 1827, whata change! 
Webster and his brother orators in New England 
were their no less eloquent mouth-pieces ip sup- 
port of diametrically cpposite views. 

The petulant old lady gives this piece of ad- 
vice, that she forgets to practice, to New Eng- 
landers :— 

Let New England remove the beam from its 
own eye before it troubles itself about the mote 
in that of its neighbor’s. 

M. THIERS ON MEXICO. 

Le Messager gives M. Thiers’ short and bold 
speech on Mexico in the French Chamber. I 
translate these important sentences :— 

The Mexican expedition has terminated with- 
out a single good result for France. Our com- 
merce with Mexico is ruined, and the prestige of 
our greatness is compromised in America. + 5o in 
Europe; the Mexican embroglio has embarrassed 
our attitude in presence of the grand revolution 
that is accomplished in Germany. That evil ex- 
pedition shows the necessity of a powerful oppo- 
sition to control the government. It was not ap- 
proved by any person in France; nevertheless, it 
was undertaken and continued during many 
years. ‘There are two modes through which mon- 
rchy can govern. The first is where the prince 
reigns with irresponsible ministers, who simply 
execute his orders. ‘ 
ble ministers, who state their views, which are 
laid betore and discussed in a representative as- 
sembly. Such is the monarchical form that is 
most conducive to the progress of government 
and of the country. 

Evils ever return home to roost. 

THE MORMONS. 

This week’s Le Messager has an able article on 
the Mormons, by some one who has resided in 
Utah. It reveals a disgraceful state of society 
that our government should destroy. The article 
is too long to translate at length, but a few para- 
graphs are worthy your readers’ attention. The 
writer thus affirms :— 

Nowhere in the world is there a despotism as 
vigorous as that exercised by the Mormon chief. 
Among emperors and kings, who govern millions 
of subjects, more or less docile, where do we see 
them controlling the acts of private life and of 
fumilies¢ Such we seein Utah. Brigham Young 
is as great as a king, and surrounded witha body- 
guard. I could not ascertain, precisely, how 
many women and children are at his disposal. It 
is deemed a great honor for a Mormon woman to 
be spiritually espoused to the Prophet. I have 
asked many men this question,—Did your first 
wite, of her own good heart, consent to your mar- 
rying another woman? Inno case did I receive 
an attirmative answer. One-third of the male 
population of Utah practice polygamy, and the 
proportion is much greater in the City of the Salt 
Lake. It is a terrible slavery for the mothers, the 
wives and the daughters of the saints. Not only 
does the church always preach polygamy, but it 
imposes it in some way on all the men and forces 
the women to submit on pain of eternal damnation. 
Nevertheless, polygamy is not part of the doc- 
trine of Joseph Smith; it originated with, and is 
Youhg is su- 
preme head of the church, temporal and &piritual ; 
absolutely irresponsible in temporal as in spiritual 
afluirs. ‘The church’s property is in his name; 
he makes the titles; he renders no accounts; 
each one must obey his gesture. One-tenth of 
all earnings and profits are paid into the church, 
which gives Young not less than $500,000 annu- 
ally, used by him to support his harem and his 
power. 

GEN. GRANT'S FRIENDS. 

In a funny paragraph the J/erald declares who 
are Gen. Grant’s best friends. As an ‘‘eloquent”’ 
clergyman of Troy has discovered that the Her- 
ald is ‘ta model of accuracy and truthfulness of 
statement,’’ you will be pleased toaccept the L/er- 
ald’s fun as fact and truth in disguise :— 

The two greatest supporters General Grant has 
for the next Presidency are Ben Butler and Wen- 
dell Phillips, both of Massachusetts. They bit- 
terly assail him, and lose no opportunity to pitch 
into him right and left; but as such opposition 
really helps the cause of Gen. Grant, those men 
must necessarily be classed among his supporters. 
Greeley is also opposed to Grant, but his opposi- 
tion is of little consequence one way or the other, 
as itis pretty well understood that since he put 
in straw-ail for the head of the rebellion he is in 
favor of Mr. Jefferson Davis for the Presidency. 
It Greeley suceceds in getting Jeff nominated, his 
candidate will, according to present appearances, 
receive the unanimous vote of Canada. 

HON. CHARLES SUMNER, 
last week, paid a flying visit to our city, and 
called on some few of his friends. He returned to 
Washington, but will be at home with you in 
Boston before this letter is in type. 
L. Mappas. 
From Tennessee, 


Nasnvitie, Tenn., July 





o” 
ai, 


1867. 
During the political campaign now drawing to 
a vote, violence, bloods¥ed and death have oc- 
curred. And these Acplorable incidents have 
been immediately precipitated by secession bul- 
lies. ‘They are more remotely traceable to J. 
Wilkes Booth, by whose desperate iniquity our 
great ruler was taken from us and a seditious 
demagogue placed in the executive chair, “he 


& details of these riots are only a repetition of that | 


secession rage which shone so resplendent during 
the war. Consider the temper of the political 
parties here, inquire into their positions and mo- 
tives, and reason about the origin of these af: 
trays 

The “Radicals” are in power. They have en- 
franchised the freedmen in the face of secession 
opposition, and claim that the treedmen are com- 
petent to exercise this right. Every interest ot 
that party is identitied with law and order. What 
has been the conduct of the colored race since 
the insurrection began! Excellent beyond com- 
mendation, as everybody knows. The Radical 
party have every prospect of triumphant victory 
at the polls. They desire, and have desired, 
nothing more than peace to vindicate their princi- 


ple of manhood suffrage, and to give themselves | 


moral strength. - 
Traitors, on the other hand, feel their own 
egregious folly (not to say crime) in having 
rought upou themselves deteat in their treasona- 
‘schemes, and distranchisement as a penalty. 
Batted in crime, doing penance for crime, they 
see every idea for which they went to war ruth- 
lessly demonstrated a lie. But even secessionists 
would have submitted to the inevitable had not 
the commander-in-chief appeared as the willing 
resurrecuonists of their detunct hopes. Inspired 
of him they continued to cherish hate of loyalty, 
and to rave over the of 


“aboligon’’ doctrine of ne- 


gro eduality. They have confidently’ expected 


ail along some ‘‘Jackscnian feat’’ trom Andy 


pow der. 


secessionists see the golden momen‘s for execu- 


Live interference fading rapidly away. 


The second is with responsi- | 


lcould send ye extracts from rebel | ‘ ‘ ‘ 
papers pledging Johnson to this course. One| eet aogatons Sgn See ere ie Ee Me 
that 1 recollect went so far as to say the only dan- 
get Waa that when Johnson did strike he would, ing berries in the woods at Boston Corners, he | 
be too severe on the abolition radimals. Now the | “” something hidden under a rock which looked | 

like a box covered with moss. John examined it | 


to know which is to blame. They are the legiti- 
mate offeprings of Andrew Johnson’s perfidy. 
He has fostered that villanous feeling which riot- 
ed at Fort Pillow. It cannot bea matter of any 
wonder if, in the absence of positive proof, grave 
suspicion will enter men’s minds of Johnson’s ac- 
cessoryship in that assassination he has done so 


much to make hideously memorable. 
EARNEST. 


HOME NOTES. 


Hon. Richard Yates, Senator from Illinois, was 
in town the first of the week. 

Santa Anna has not yet felt a bullet in the tho- 
rax, and longer lives to plot in brain if not with 
hand. 

The Connecticut House of Representatives, 
just adjourned, rejected an impartial suffrage 
proposition (including women) by a vote of 93 
to 111. 

Emmanuel Sullavou, a colored youth, has been 
entered at Harvard College, and improves the 
recess by getting in coal, or any other useful 
work, from which he can earn a little something 
to pay for his tuition. 

The performance at the Continental Theatre on 
Wednesday evening next, for the benefit of the 
soldiers at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, should engage the favor of every friend,of 
the loyal cause. Mr. James Lewis and Miss 
Kitty Blanchard participate, with a choice ama-_ 
teur company. 

Lovers of fine paintings will be glad to learn 
that Bierstadt’s great picture of the Domes of the 
Yo Semite is now on exhibition at Williams and 
Everett’s. This offers an opportunity which 
many have anxiously awaited, and of which many 
will avail themselves. 

The Republican State Convention of Virginia 
met on Thursday, August 1, in Richmond. 
|The convention adjourned from the African 
| Church to Capitol square on account of the im- 
| mense number present. John Hawxhurst of Al- 
exandria was chosen permanent chairman of the 
convention, and the platform of the April con- 
vention was adopted without alteration. An ad- 
|journment took place until 10 o’clock Friday 
|morning. Some rebels of the city attempted a 
division of the party by issuing handbills for a 
meeting of conservative members in the hall of 
the House of Delegates, but it was fruitless. 
Mr. Botts was to address the convention last 
(Friday) evening. 














Tue New ‘Reconstruction AssociaTion.” 
The Nation, of New York, pertinently says of 
the recently organized ‘‘Massachusetts Recon- 
struction Association :’’— 

The formation of the Emigrant Aid Socicty, 
by which Kansas was saved to freedom, constitu- 
ted an epoch in the anti-slavery struggle. It was 
seen that besides the regular operations of the 
abolitionists and the freesoil party, which could 
be provided for, or at least were a constant ele- 
ment in the calculations of the South, the party 
of slavery was exposed to unexpected assaults 
from still smaller, but more concentrated and 
proportionately more powerful bodies, that defied 
calculation and provision. It was a disagreeable 
and ominous novelty to find men—the late Major 
Stearns was a good example—who, after giving 
| liberally to the abolitionists and still more liber- 
| ally to the Republican party, were ready to con- 
| tribute as much again for extraordinary service 
which was not in the line of either of those or- 
ganizations, but which proved an invaluable aux- 
iliary. The Sanitary Commission was another | 





the Southern reckoning when rebellion had been 
resolved upon. ‘The Loyal Leagues were anoth- 
er. The Reconstruction Associations now supple- 
ment those which have preceded them, and prom- 
| ise as great usefulness, and probable as great a 
surprise to the reactionists both North and South. 


SympaTuy FOR Crete.—The following are the 
joint resolutions reported in the United States Sen- 
ate by Mr. Sumner, for the committee on foreign 
| relations, expressive of the sympathy of this gov- 
| ernment for the people of Crete. The resolutions 
| were unanimously adopted in both the Senate 
j and House of Representatives, and approved by 
| the President :— 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
| tives, &c., That the people of the United States 

feel a strong sympathy with the people of Crete, 
constituting a part of the Greek family to which 
' civilization owes so much; that they are pained 
| by the report of the present sufferings of those 
| interesting people, and they unite in the hope that 
| this declaration, which they feel it their duty to 
; make, will be favorably considered by the govern- 
;ment of Turkey in determining its policy toward 
| Crete. 
| See. 2. And be it further Resolved, That it 
shall be the duty of the President of the United 
States to communicate this resolution to the gov- 
ernment of Turkey.’’ 

Singularly enough, for anything that Mr. Sum- 
ner draws up, these resolutions do not seem to be 
strong enough for the occasion. They lack fire, 
snap, and a very decided expression of opin- 
ion upon the inhumane and atrocious conduct of 
Turkey towards the Cretans. 











NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 

A Montreal despatch states that a commissioner 
| of the British government Icft there on Thursday 
| to organize a colonial government and to facilitate 
; settlement in the Northwest Territory, in order to 
; counterbalance the recent acquisition of the Rus- 
sian possessions by the United States. 

A disturbance took place aday or two ago, at a 
political meeting in Tennessee at which General 
F. P. Blair was speaking, and one negro was 
killed and several wounded. 

The South Carolina conservative white leaders, 
| it is said, have proposed to the colored voters to 
aid them in electing their representatives to Con- 
gress of whatever color, if the colored mex give 
the control of the State government entireiy over 
to the whites. 

The crew of the ram Japan (late Stonewall) 
have been shipped, and she will probably sail from 
Washington this week, stopping at Norfolk to go 
into dry dock for the examination of her hull. 

The motion to stay execution of sentence in 
the case of Sanford Conover has been overruled 
by the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
| bia, and he has been sent to Albany. 

The National Bank of Unadilla, Otsego County, 
N. Y., has tailed, with liabiities which are esti- 
mated at $200,000. The capital of the bank is 
$150,000. 

Orders have been issued to discontinue the issue 
of rations by the Freedmen’s Bureau, after Au- 
gust 20, the crops having relieved the pressing 
wants of the people. 

A wharf gave way Tuesday in Philadelphia, 
letting 150 hogsheads of molasses into the Dela- 
| ware and drowning three men. 
| The proprietors of the School Street Church, 
at a meeting held Tuesday evening, voted to dis- 








| miss their junior pastor, Rev. Rowland Conner, | 
| and adopted resolutions setting forth the reasons | 


tor their action. 
| Acircular has just been addressed to the dis- 
| trict-attorneys and marshals throughout the coun- 
| try, directing that a vigilant watch be kept on 
| persons suspected of being engaged in hostile ex- 
peditions against any foreign nation, aud the 


| prompt interposition of the authority of the gov- | 


| erpment when necessary. 

| A fire at Cairo, Ill., on Monday, destroyed 
| $120,000 worth of property. 

i 
Governor Flanders. 

ease to succeed him. 

A few days ago, while John Wesson was pick- 


closely and found it was a box, and on opening it 
| found $5000 in silver pieces of Spanish coinage. 


The Radical rule in Tennessee for two years | ‘A™ong the number were five hundred Spanish 
next tu come is becoming a fixed fact. Disap- | rin yrange iin pelt ge a Bie 


pointinent, madness, the same old spirit of “rule | None of the 


writing, but so destroyed that it was illegible. 


pieces bore a date later than 1808. 


or ruin,” now combine to incite the “chivalry” to | The finder has been living for several years past 
the consolation of murdering freedmen whenever | from hand to mouth, working at odd jobs in the 


they can make occasion. They know how it was | 


done in New Orleans and Memphis, 


; summer, and in leisure time picking berries. 
The Derby mansion estate in Salem was sold 


and that by auction on Monday, the house and half an 


President Johnson, at St. Louis, publicly justified | 8*Te of land bringing $6000. The Lafayette street 


them. 


No one need go to the particulars of these riots | 


lots averaged ten cents a foot; twelve of the 112 
| lots bringing $25,000. 
Francis J. Barrett, of New Bedford, « harness 


spontaneous movement which was omitted from | 


A colored veteran of 1812 has been appointed | 
| register of births and deaths in New Orleans by 

Johnson that would crus! the ‘‘abolitionists” to | 
General Sheridan has removed Governor | 


maker, by the decease of an elder brother in Ire- 
land, comes into possession of an estate worth 
$137,000. | 

Coal is selling for $7 a ton in Boston, and nut- 
coal at $5.50. 

General Sickles has removed a magistrate in 
Columbia, S. C., for releasing on insufficient bail 
the assailants of two Northern speakers at the re- 
cent convention. The criminals are in military 
custody now. 

The report of the live stock market shows the 
receipt of 1612 cattle, the large number of 11,254 
sheep and lambs, 2300 hogs and 200 veals. Sheep 
and lambs rather lower; but little change in the 
| prices of other stock. 

Early Saturday morning Charles W. Andrews 
left his store on Union street, Boston, and went 
up to his bedroom. A tap at the door caused him 
to open it, when he was assaulted by Geo. Briggs, 
alias Robert Dunlap, and the two rolled down the 
stairs. A policeman, who was passing, burst in 
and caught Briggs; but on their way to the’ sta- 
tion house he burst away from the officer, who 
gave chase and retook him. Andrews was se+ 
verely cut on the head. He had $15,000 in his 
possession, which explains the atteopt to rob and 
murder him. 

Gov. Bullock, Lieut. Gov. Claflin, and some 
other distinguished gentlemen, sailed in the school 
ship to Gurnet light, off Plymouth, last week, 
and were taken from the ship about three miles 
up the harbor to Plymouth in boats, and againsta 
head wind, giving the Governor an idea of the 
discomforts of a sailor’s life. 

A young lady in passing through Hanover 
street, Boston, on Saturday, saw a parcel on the 
pavement opposite the American House, and 
stopped to pick it up, when a man rushed forward 
as if to secure it, jostled her, snatched her watch, 
worth $100, and her purse, containing $60, and 
ran off. The parcel was a decoy placed there for 
the purpose. 

General Sheridan has removed several mem- 
bers of the municipal government of New Orleans 
on account of their course in injuring the credit 
of the city and opposing the laws of Congress. 
The appointment of a new Governor of Texas, a 
Galveston despatch says, gives satisfaction to the 
best people of all parties. 

A match has been made between the Ward crew 
and the champion St. John crew, four oars, to row 
a six-mile race on the Connecticut river, at Spring- 
field, September 11, 1867, for a stake of $1,000 a 
side and the championship of the world. Captain 
John B. Gardnor of Boston has been chosen 
referee. 

A despatch from Memphis, Tenn., states that 
up to 1 o’clock Thursday noon, no election dis- 
turbance had taken place and none was apprehend- 
ed. A later despatch says Memphis gives Brown- 
low 2,202 for Governor, and that the Republican 
candidate for Congress from the Memphis district 
is elected. No disturbances are reported from 
any part of the State. 


Foreign. 
aire 

Saturday, July 27.—The Italian government, it 
is said, has offered to garrison Rome with nation- 
al troops, against the Garibaldians. Napoleon has 
written a note to the King of Prussia urging the 
surrender to Denmark of the Danish provinces in 
Schleswig. ‘Two German conscripts attempted 
to escape to America by getting on an American 
vessel at Bremerhaven, but under a threat to open 
the batteries upon the ship the men were giv- 
en up. War rumors are again prevalent, it is 
said, in financial circles in Paris and Berlin. The 
raft ‘‘Nonpareil,’’ from New York June 4, ar- 
rived at Southampton yesterday forenoon. 

Monday, July 23.—The Empress of the French 
on Saturdzy visited the United States steamer 
“Colorado,” and was received with the usual na- 
val courtesies. In the evening Admiral Farragut 
was entertained by the Emperor at a state dinner 
in Paris. The statement that Napoleon had sent 
a note to the King of Prussia relating to North 
Schleswig is denied by the M/oniteur, but the 
semi-official journals of Berlin urge the King to 
repel French intrusion in German affairs. 

Luesday, July 30.—The Paris Moniteur says the 
prevailing rumors of war are groundless, that 
French relations on the continent are peaceful, 
and that France is selling the horses of the re- 
serve artillery to farmers. A London despatch 
says that the sincerity of these assurances is 
doubted,—and further that the war rumors have 
had an effect upon business, from which it will 
not recover before spring. A Vienna despatch 
says that the Hungarian national guard is not to 
be reorganizd. 

Wednesday, July 31.—The Prussian journals 

ascribe the Paris A/oniteur’s denial of the Schles- 
wig note to the defiant tone in which the King 
replied to the Emperor’s letter. The British 
Foreign Secretary stated last night, in the House 
of Commons, that the Emperor had sent a note 
to the King of Prussia, the purport of which the 
secretary deemed it improper to make known at 
present. It is stated that Napoleon will visit Vi- 
enna in August. The Austrian prime minister 
and the minister of the Sultan have had an inter- 
view in relation to affairs in Candia. At the 
trial of reapers at the French Emperor’s farm at 
Vincennes, the American reapers performed their 
task in less time than any other. In the British 
House of Lords the reform bill has been amend- 
ed by adding £5 to the copyhold aad lodger fran- 
chise. The United Stites practice squadron has 
arrived off Cowes. 
_ Lhursday, Aug. 1.—Altona, in Schleswig, hg 
joined the new Zollverein. The Prussian goy- 
ernment is preparing a reply to Denmark relative 
to the guaranties required for the protection of 
Germans in Schleswig. A Paris despatch says 
the McCormick reaper has received the highest 
prize at the exhibition. An explosion ‘recently 
occurred in one’of. the large mines owned by the 
Rothschilds in Moravia, by which, it is said, more 
than a hundred lives were lost. The Sultan’s 
visit to Vienna has ended, and he left yesterday 
for Pesth. 

Friday, Aug. 2.—The Chilian Minister at Brus- 
sels died yesterday. ‘The Austrian Emperor will 
return the visit of Napoleon at anearly day. The 
Russian loan is to be offered next week in the 
Paris market. The report of distress in Ireland 
some time ago is said to have been exaggerated. 
Another retorm meeting is to be held in Hyde 
Park, London. The Goodwood races ended 
yesterday, Vauban winning the Goodwood cup. 


Weekly Financial Report. 


Fripay, Aug. 2, 12 M. 

Loan market unchanged; transactions daily made at 4 
and 5 percent. The exceptions at 6 are generally for small 
amounts. Transactions in discounts at 6 and 6} per cent. 
for prime names at 5 to 6 months ; first-class short paper is 
not to be had. Gold steady, with a quiet market, closing at 
140. In government securities no movement. 6's of 1851, 
110} ; 5-20's, 1862, 111} ; do., 1864, 1093 ; do., 1865, 1095 ; 
do., 1865, new, 108} ; do., 1867, new, 108%; 10-40's, 102}; 
7-30's, August, 107$; do., June, 107§ ; do., July, 1073. In- 
vestment securities are in good demand, and prices generally 
well sustained. 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 


Fripay, 12 M., August 2, 1867. 
VEGETABLES. 


| Cranberries, P qt... @ Squashes.ea........3@ 6 
| Onions,» buuch...4 @ 6 Tomatoes, qt......18 @ 2 
Do. Bermuda, th.8 @ 10 Rhubarb. th........ @ .. 
Potatoes. Bermudas, Turnips,P bunch, 15 @ 18 
Bie Bkssskecsces @1 00 Lettuce..... ..... 8@ 5 
Do. new, P pk .50 @ 40 Stringbeans.ppk,. 69 @ 80 
Do. old, P pk ...30 @ 33 Peas, Ppk,.......0 @ 75 
Carrots, P bunch... 4 @ 6 Radishes, bunch, .. @ .. 
Beets, P bunch,....6 @ 8 Cucumbers.... ..2@ 5 


FRUITS—GREEN. 
Tomatoes, P can. ..25 @ 30 |Watermelons, ea .... & 


| Apples,new })pk, . 80 @l 00 Cantelopes. ea 





' Oranges, P doz....20 @ 6) Blue-berries, qt.,..12 a 
| Lemons, # doz....15 @ 25 Curranta, qt.......12 @ 2 
| Whortieberries,...15 @ 18 |Raspberries.......40 @ 50 
| BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
Butter. prime, Cheese. P th. ..... 20 @ 2% 
Py Ib.........85 @ 45 Skim Milk, Pp ...8 @ 10 
Medium .......... @ SO) Eggs, # doz...... 32 @ ot 
Cooking ........ 0 @ 2 
MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 
Pork, hams, whole. Beef Tongues, 
Pics 188 @ ® PD.........0@ B 
} Pork, hams. cut...45 @ 3) Do. saltpetered,.39 @ 33 
Pork, sait, # Ib...17 @ 20 Bologna Sausaces, 
Beef, corned, # fb.10 @ 20 green, # Ib...16 @ 2 
Beef, smoked, Ib.25 @ 33 Do. dry..........-.@ W 
| Fresh Pork........16 @ 18 Tripe......... foams ee 
Corned Shoulders 12 @ 14 Tripe, P bbl... 18 © @20 00 
Smoked do. ....... 1, @ 1 half bbl......900 @1000 
| Smoked Tongues..... @1 12 Pig's Feet, P fb... » 123 


-- @ 
Pork, } bbi.....6 00 @S 00 Roasting Pigs ...250 a4W 


FRUITS—DRY. 


FLOUR, MEAL &c. 


Wheat Flour, Indian meal, P fh. .3 g 5 

P bbi.........915 @ 20 |Parina, P th......16 @ 17 

Fine Flour, se 40 |Hominy, P tb....... 7 

Rye do. # ib...... 5 tmeal  Ib...... 8 14 

Graham do. # tb...7 8 |Corn Starch, P tbh.16 17 
POULTRY AND GAMB. 


Chickens, P 1b....50 @ 60 Pigeons, Y dor. 200 @3 00 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 








NOWHERE, 
except at SHUTE’S, 175 Washington street, can you buy a 
French Silk Umbrella,—choice of 26, 28, 30-inch sizes,—for 
$5.00. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 








te CONTINENTAL THEATER.— 
GRAND ENTERTAINMENT 


—N— 


Aid of Disabled Soldiers, pupils of the NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, to procure funds to enable 
them to-complete their musical and business education, 


Wednesday Evening, Aug. 7; 
by the combination company of the leading 
BOSTON AMATEURS, 
ASSISTED BY 


Miss KITTY BLANCHARD, 
The charming Actress, 
Mr. JAMES LEWIS, 
The popular Comedian, who have kindly volunteered. 

The sterling comedy, ‘ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT 
GOLD;” the sparkling comedietta, “THE MARRIED 
RAKE ;” the laughable farce, ‘“‘ANTONY AND CLEOPA- 
TRA,’ and other entertainments. 3 

Tickets, at the regular Theater prices, now ready at Dit- 
son’s, 277 Washington street. Doors open at 7; perform- 
ance at a } to 8 o’clock. it Aug. 3. 





te" DOMES OF THE YO-SEMITE.— 
BY A. BIERSTADT 
On Exhibition at 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT’S, 


234 Washington St., Boston. 


Admission 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. 
Aug. 3. tf 





I1@=— PROF. FRANCES 8S. COOKE, M.D., 
who has given special attention to the diseases of her own 
sez for the past ten years, may be consulted at her office in 
the N. E. Female Medical College, 30 Canton Street, 
from 2 to § o’clock P.M., Sundays excepted. 

May 18. 8m* . 


ta SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure ot 
diseases of the Sromaca and Urinary Organs, RHEUMATISM, 
Gengrat Depitity, Dropsies, CHRONIC GONORRHG@A and Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind. it is perfectly invaluable. It never tails 
toeffectacure. Priceone dollar per bottle. For sale by 
apothecaries generally, and by JONN A. BURLEIGH, 
Wholesale Druggist, Boston, Mass,, General Agent. 

May 4. 3m 








WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF PURE 
COD LIVER OIL AND LIME.—For CONSUMPTION, it is 
the only reliable remedy known. It has in thousands of in- 
stances restored patients that seemed past hope of recovery ; 
and, in tens of thousands, has arrested the disease in its 
primary stages, and restored the patient to robust health. 
BRONCHITIS.—Its effects in this troublesome disease are 
very marked. It is necessary to persist in its use fora 
considerabie length of time. 
FEMALE DEBILITY.—To sustain and augment the vital 
forces ; to make new, rich and pure blood ; to build up the 
nervous system ; to restore energy to the mind and body, 
nothing can be better adapted than this preparation. 
In Asthma, General Debility, Emaciation, Coughs, it is a 
reliable remedy. fi 
Manufactured only by i B. WILBOR, Cuemist, 166 Court 
street, Boston. H6meop Mar. 9. 














=a = 


te CLOCK’S EXCELSIOR HAIR RE- 
STOKER will positively restore grey bair to its original col- 
or, either black or brown; prevents it from falling off ; cures 
a!l humors or eruptions on the sealp; makes the hair grow 
on bald heads when bald from disease ; itisclan; does not 
gum the hair; is elegantly perfumed. Sold by all apothe- 


caries. F. B. CLOCK, CHEMIST AND APOTHECARY, 
PROPRIETOR, 
Apr.20. H6m Cor. Cambridge and Temple 8ts., Boston. 








‘MARRIAGES. 





In_ hie city, 31st ult., at St. Paul’s Church, by Rev. Mr. 
Tullidge, John Briant Stephenson to Elizabeth Francis, eld- 
est daughter of the late Major H. F. Flagg, of Boston, 

In Kast Boston, 29th inst., by Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, 
Mr. John H. Everbeck to Miss Georgiana Chick. 











DEATHS. 








Ta this city, 29th ult., Mr. Samuel Kettelle, 75 yrs. 8 





mos. 
29th ult., Mra. Susan Edmunis, wife of Charles Edmunds. 

8lst u t., Miss Catharin: M. Sedgwick, 77. 

In South Boston, 27th ult., Mrs. Mary A., wife of James 

Simonds, 45 yrs. 7 mos. ‘ 

In Dorchester, 30th ult., Mary, widow of the late Jerome 

Cushing, of Hingham, 82. 

In Dorchester, 28th ult., Susie G., wife of L. P. Haskell, 

39 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Milton, 27th ult., George Papen ‘ick, 41. 

In Walpole. 29th ult., Joshua Stetson. 67. 

In Canton, 28th ult., Mrs. Betsey Withington, 77. 

In Worcester, 29th ult., Daniel B., only son of Mary D. 

and the late David F. Waller, 17 mos. 13 days. 

In Fitchburg, 27 ult., James B. Lane, 49. [An upright 

and useful citizen, who reflected honor on his town, and il- 

lustrated New England principles every where.—Ep. ] 

In Newark, Wayne Co., N.Y., Mrs. Lydia Bish, widow of 

the late Stephen Fish, Esq . 83 yrs. 24days. [A most exem- 

plary and noble woman. whose children may well call her 

blessed, one of whom, Henry L. Fish, Esq., is Mayor of 

Rochester. A New Englander by birth, she carried with her 

the principles of the Connecticut valley, and reflected honor 

on all with whom she came in contact.—Ep.] 





THOSE 


Who would possess a most graphic and l:fe-like description 
of the White Uills of New Hampshire; those whoare pleased 
with exciting narrations of adventures in climbing their 
steep and craggy summits, should read 


THE WHITE HILLS; 


Their Legends, Landscape and Poetry. 
BY THOMAS STARR KING. 


‘Those who love to pore over Indian legends and stories 
of early settlers ; those who are delighted with vivid and en- 
thusiastic descriptions of the boldest and grandest scenery 
in America, will find in this book a gratification far beyond 
ordinary opportunities of like nature. : 


Price £3.50, in Cloth ; $8.00, Turkey Gilt. 








‘““The best of companions for a yachting excursion ors 
seaside visit, but to be read with caution by those who can- 
not gratify the longing for the ocean which it is sure to ex- 
cite,” says the Daily Advertiser, is 


/ A SUMMER CRUISE 


—_—oNn— 
The Coast of New England. 


l6mo. Price $1.50. 


“At once instructive and entertaining, and makes the 
reader ‘wild’ to go upon a similar cruise."—N. Y. Commer- 
cial. 


PUBLISHED BY 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 


117 Washington St., Boston. 
*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, or may be 
ordered through any bookseller. 2t Aug. 3. 


CHOICE MUSIC 


In acheap form for the use of Choirs, Societies and Con- 











ventions. 

THE CHORALIST. Comprising Standard Choruses, An- 
thems, Trios, Quartets, &c. With accompaniment for the 

n and Pianoforte. 21 Nos., each 20 cents. 

THE OPERA. Comprising Trios, Quartets and Choruses, 
from favorite operas. 12 Nos., each 25 cents. 

CHORALCLASSICS. Com; rising C- ntatas and Choruses 
by eminent composers. 12 Nos. Prices from 20 to 75 cents 
each. 


List of contained in the above sent on application. 
A liberal discount from the above made on quantities to 








} 
| 
| 
| 
| apples. @ Ib......16 @ 25 Peaches, Pean....56@ 75 
| Currants, Zante, nes, } tb ..... B@. 
| PB. .....0,-- 20 Raisins, P Ib..... wv @ 
| > as ee ph pe 
| T, .-. 65 @ Ginger. P B..... 
| Pa Pgh 110 @1%3 Cloves. P fH...... SO g 
| Pimento. ....0 @ W& Mustard, Pf ....60 
Citron, # 1b...... 40 @ 5O Pure Cream Tartar.56 
G i 
| Coffee pure burned, Adamantine, P 1.33 @ 40 
| Per 52 @ HK Sperm, Mics 28 DO @ 4 
| Mixed, B fb...... 35 @ $8 Lard, P f........ 15 @ W 
Rye, P BH........ 12 @ 15 Rice, P Bb........ Be 15 
| Green Java, P 1..40 @ 4 Sago, P.........- 20 
| Sugar, brown, Saleratus and Soda. ps 
} 2b eee .12@ 15 refined, 15 i 
| Coffee. P fb....... 13 @ 15 Salt, table, Paqt...4@ 6 
| Crushed, # fb. ...15 @ 18 Soap, hand. : 
| Sugar-house wel © each, Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 
i P gal....... 00 @160 Soap, hard, smal! bars, 
| Molasses, P gal... @ @1 00 each.Ex.No.1, 13 @ 15 
Tea, Oolong. 1.100 @1 40 Soap. ily, box, 
lish B: typ Bee . Bera 14 
Sado euns 135 @175 Soap, , box, 
Green, P tb..... 1 50 2.00 i a hee a : . 
Japan Tea....... Soap, - Pat 
“hocolate. ........ #@ @0 Soap, Vermicelli @ Ss 
Candles, tallow, Starch, P fh...... lv 
2 Saar 8 @ 3 Seen eB. 18s @ W 
Beans, dry, P qt.... @ 18 Honey, bor. P.... @ 40 
Coal, hard, P bu. .37 @ 40 Honey, . 
Coal, stove, a ee os 3 
P ton......7 ar} Kerosene, ® gal. & 
Milk # qt ......... 8 Maccaroni, PD ..25 x 





Choirs, Societies and Conventions. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Prattsers, 
Aug. 3. 8: 277 Washington street. 








LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Leoking-Glase Plates, 
AND DEALERS IX 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 
Ne. 334 Washington Street, Boston. 


DUDLEY WILLIAM SVERETT. 
July 6 


Spring Ducks. \Fowls, Pp eins 33. 

pair... 175 00 keys, P Ib......@ .. 
Squabs............- 25 

MEATS—FRESH. 

Beef, sirloin.......80 @ 40 jLamb, 
Beef, round.......25@ 35 hind quarter....18 @ 25 
Beet, rib roast... .17 @ 3 | Do. fore quarter.12 @ 20 
Pork, roast and ‘Mutton, fore quarter, 

steaks ........ 16 @ 18 | AES .. 6@ 14. 
Veal, fore quarter..8 @ 14 | hind quarter....18 @ 25 

hind quarter....18 @ 83 | leg...........4- 20 @ % 


66 
IN THIS POEM 
a new thing of great price has been cast into the English 
treasure house.”—A. C. Swinburne in ‘‘The Fortnightly 
Review.” 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
THE 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 


A POEM. 
BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 
In one volume, 16mo., 312 pages. Price $1.50. 





This new Poem, although just published in England, has 
already become famous. The lovers of poetry have a rare 
treat in store in its perusal. 

Sold by all booksellers and mailed, post-paid, by the Pub- 


lishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Aug. 3. BOSTON. lt 








Mrs. CuHILp’s NEw NOVEL IS WELL WORTH BUYING AND READe 
INO THROUGHOUT. Mrs. STOWE IS CERTAINLY THE ONLY OTHER 
WOMAN—PERHAPS THE ONLY OTHER AUTHOR—IN THE COUNTRY 
THAT COULD WRITE SUCH ANOTHER. AND ALTOGETHER THE ‘*Ro- 
MANCE OF THE REPUBLIC” 1S A BOOK OF MaRK.— Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY 
NOVEL. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


BY MRS. L. MARIA CHILD. 








The Publishers invite the attention of all thoughtful read- 
ers, and all who enjoy a thoroughly good story, to this deep- 
ly interesting novel by Mrs. Child. It receives the heartiest 
commendation of all who read it, for its ingenious plot, its 
striking characters, its brilliant descriptions, its vigorous 
movement, and the unusual refinement that distinguishes 
it. By its character and the popularity which it cannot fail 
to win, it is desti. ed to be Taz Great Nove or THE SEASON. 
In proof of this, the Publishers ask attention to the follow- 
ing among numerous 


Notices of the Press. 

‘*A story of the influence of slavery on the domestic rela- 
tions, showing the possible complications to which it might 
giv-rise. The plot exhibits great activity of imagination, 
although the incidents are described with so much strength 
and naturalne s of colering as to appear like pictures of real 
life. By alternating the scenes between the South a d the 
North, representative specimens of the two conditions of so- 
ciety find a wide field for the exhibition of their respective 
peculiarities."—N. Y. Tribune. 

“A story which, for ingenuity of p'ot and verisimilitude, 
for thronging incident# for play of exuberant fancy, ard 
strokes of strong good sense, his no equal in American 
literature.”"— Springfield Republican. 

‘A really original anti-slavery novel, written with great 
force, beauty and eloquence, overflowing with humane feel- 
ing, and containing numerous scenes of special interest and 
power.”’— Boston Transcript. 

‘The story is very interesting, and exceedingly well writ- 
ten."—N. Y¥. Com. Advertiser. 

“The fascination of the tale is enhanced by the beauty of 
its style and the air of refinement and cuiture which per- 
vades it.’"— Portland Transcript. 

‘‘An unusually readable book,’’— Philadelphia Press, 

“‘A romance at once naturaland striking.”’-—N. Y. Eve. 
Post. 

“Asa romance, it is distinguished by a br lliancy of de- 
scription anda richness of coloring rarely equalled, while it 
has that deep moral tone which Mrs. Child -infuses into ev- 
erything she writes.”\— Albany Express. 

“A story of very decided merit and interest.”— Pittsburg 
Gazette. 

‘*No novel, since ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ deserves and will 
enjoy a wider popwlarity.”— New Bedford Mercury. 

“Full of beautiful things in sentiment and incident.”’— 
Boston Commonwealth. 

‘Fully equal to any of her previous works, and will com- 
mand a wide circle of readers.”"— Cleveland Leader. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt 


of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
Aug. 3. ¢ BOSTON. 1t 
i ge 
CERTAIN, 
AND 








NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia- 
lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OK THREE PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 
to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 
eral nervous detangements,—of many years standing,—af- 
fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 
weeks at the utmost, always affords the most astonishing re- 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
nent cure. 9 
It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicaie system, and can 
ALWaYs be used with PERFECT SAPETY. 
It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT EMI- 
NENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquali- 
fied approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage. 

One package......... $1.00 ....... Postage 6 cents. 

Six packages........ ce es 

Twelve packages..... + | See Joe. Rie 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 
medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., 


Sole Proprietors, 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 3. tf 


HOWE 


SEWING MACHINES, 


With all the latest improvements. For manufacturing and 
family sewing, THE HOWE MACHINES were awarded the 
FIKST GOLD MEDAL, and ELIAS HOWE, Jz., was created 
a KniGut or THe Leaion op ILoxor by the Emperor Napoleon 
for the Sewing Machines exhibited at the Paris Exposition. 
This, with eighty-two competitors, places the HOWE MA- 
CHINES at the head of «1 Sewing Machines in the world. 
THE FIRST AND THE BEST. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, Genera. N. E. AGeEnts, 

Aug. 3. 38m No. 59 Bromfield street, Boston. 

















BLACK WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


We are selling at our 
SALESROOMS, HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
A large and superior collection of 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER SETS. 


thy of examination. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Manufacturers of Furniture. 
July 6. tf 





ED. FILLEBROWN & CO., 


MERCHANT™TAILORS, 


136 Washington Street, 
OPPOSITE SCHOOL STREET, (Up Srarrs.) 





We offer the best workmanship, the best trimmings, and 
the latest style of goods, at the very lowest prices. 
‘(Catt anp tar us. You wiil be sure to be pleased. 
June 1. 3m 


PIANOFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSE, 


PIANOFORTE 


WAREROOMS, 

No. 6 Temple Place, 
Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which Will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 














years: PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
Aug. 3 _ Ree ti 
FLAGS, TENTS, 
AWNINGS. &c. ITALIAN and STORE AWNINGS, 


FLAGS. TENTS. BOAT SAILS. WAGON COVERS, CAN 
VAS STREET SIGNS, SACKINGS, &c., manufactured. 
FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING STREAMERS and 
TENTS for sale and to let. DECORATIONS furnished and 
executed. 


The Steck, Quality and Prices make them wor | 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, 
Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. July 6. 








AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Erc. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beckman Strect, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
May 4. 3m 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


June8. 21S Milk Street, Boston. 1 


J. R. ANDREWS, ; 
GIUuDER, 
Locking-Glass and Picture-Frame Manf., 
No. 380 LAGRANGE SI., nean TREMONT ST., 

BOSTON. 
(4?-Old Frames handsomely re-gilt. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Numbers 1 ani2 ready. For specimen number serd 60 
cents to the Editor, Box 2598, 8°. Louis, Mo. 
July 6. 5t® 








6m Mar. 23. 








ECCE BONUS LIBER. 
THE FIRST HISTORICAL TRANSFOR} 
MATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY: 
From the French of A. COQUEREL, the Younger. 
BY E. P. EVANS, PH. D. 





“Few theological works contain in so small a compass so 
much wise and suggestive thought, so much careful study 
condensed in systematic statement... .. The tone of the 
volume is so sweet, serious and reverent, that the critical re- 
sult will offend no believing soul.’"— North American Review. 
For sale by all booksellers. Price $1.50. 

fay" A liberal discount allowed to Clergymen, Teachers 
and Students. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


Publisher, 203 Washington Street. 
July 20. St 


CIRC ULAR LETTERS OF 
CREDIT. 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 


3D State Street, Boston. 
This Bank, having written agreements with one or more 
of the prominent Banking Llouses of the principal cities of 
EUROPE, ASTA and AFRICA, (numbering more than one 
hundred and fifty,) to honor their CIRCULAR LEi TERS 
OF CREDIT, is now issuing them on its London and Paris 
Bankers. With these LETTERS one may leave America 
without taking funds, and draw money on landing at 
QUEENSTOWN, LIVERPOOL, or any CUNTINENTAL 
CITY, for which payment can be made in eny town or city 
in America where there is a Bank or Banking House through 
whom arrangements may be made if desired. 
We offer unsurpassed facilities and more favorable terms 
than any House issuing ‘LETTERS OF CREDIT.” Parties 
will find it for their interest to communicate with us before 
providing themselves ¢lsewhere. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE on all points BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. tf July 20. 


FORTY MILLIONS 
SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN'S ROOFING 


Is now in use in New England, upon the most costly Public 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 
merits have been established as a . 


VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
Nivety ef the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 
New England States have more than 2,500,000 square feet of 


surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
of which has replaced Tin. 





Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Boston. 


LEVI L. WILLCUTT, Treasurer. 3m July 13. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large orsmall, Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
tionary of all sorts. May 4. 


FLORAL PLACE, 
679 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BETWEEN COMMON AND WARREN STS. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
PRACTICAL FLORIST and GARDENER, 


is prepared to fillany order for Flowers for WEDDINGS, 
FUNERALS, FESTIVALS and PUBLIC DISPLAYS, at the 
shortest notice and to entire satisfaction. 

WREATHS, CROSSES, STARS, and other devices in Ever- 
greens and Flowers, made to order at reasonable prices. 
BOUQUETS and FRESH FLOWERS constantly on hand, 
ready for immediaie delivery. 

Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape-Vines, Roses, ete., 
furnished upon the shortest notice. 


The New and Spacious 


GREENHOUSES 


are open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays for vis- 
itors. tf July 6. 

















DWIGHT’S JOURNAL 

OF MUSIC, Each number containing sixteen pages, includ- 
ing four pages of music. Published fortnightly. Terms 
two dollars per annum. Specimens sent .ree. John 8. 
Dwi,ht, Editor. 


July 20. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Choice, Sparkling. brilliant, will be found in the new collec- 
tion entitled, **THE PIANIST’S ALBUM,” just out, con- 
taining all the popular pieces that are invariably called for, 
and with which every player should be familiar. Adapted 
to the capacity of the majority of performers. Price, plain, 
$2 50; cloth, $3.00; full gilt, $4.00. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Pcsiisusrs, 
3t 277 Washington street. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Prs.isaers, 
Bt 277 Washington street. 








July 20. 

















FOR SALE, 

By J. L. CHAPIN & CO., 121 Court street, 10 farmsin Hud- 
son, all sizes and rrices. on liberal terms; 7 in Stow, two 
cheap for cash ; 5 in Aeton, on very liberal terms ; one good 


price 8860, half , balance on Farms in Newton, 
Hyde Park, Brighton, Waltham, Reading, Andover. &e 
~soperty bought, sold or on liberal terms. 








LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 
357 Commerciei street, head of Lincoin’s Wharf. 
June 8. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS, 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 


the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
| be found in Boston. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
3n 


July 13. 








GEO. W. PARK, 
COU NSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
ly* 46 Ceurt Street, Beaton. 


tT 


Jan. 5. 


Pel aesgumahie cma, OF MASSACHU- 





OFFICE oF SERGEANL-AT-ARMS, 
Boston, July 11, 1867. 

From this date, and until further notice, the Executive 
Chambers of His Excellency the Governor and the Honora- 
ble Council, and the Offices of the Adjutant-General, Pay- 
master, of the Insurance, Bank and Land Commissioners, of 
the Agent of the Board of State Charities, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and of the Sergeant-at-Arms, will 
be at.No. 148 Tremont street, corner of West street. 
The Offices of the Secretary, Treasurer and Auditor of the 
Commonwealth, the Secretaries of the Board of Education 
and of Agriculture, the Surgeon-General, the Tax-Commis- 
sioners and the Library will remain at the State House, en- 
trance on Mount Vernon street. JOHN MORISSEY, 
July 20. 4t Sergeant-at-Aris. 

+ AT “a, 
ONE HUNDRED 
Comie Songs, one hundred Irish Songs, one hundred Scotch 
Songs ; the best collections published, and containing every 
variety of style. old and new, unique and rare, many of 
them to be found in no other work; with words and music 
complete. Three books. Price of each, boards, 0 cents ; 
paper, 50 cents. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DISTON & CO., 

277 Washington street. 





July 27. ct 


WILHELIVS METHOD 


Of Teaching Vocal Classes, adapted to use in the school- 


room. By John Hullah. Price (0 cents. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITZON & CO., Pustisners, 
July 27.0 bt 277 Washington street. 











THE 
American Method for the Pianoforte. 


A short, comprehensive abd practical system. 
A. Ronpins, Professor of the Pianoforte. This work meets 
the daily requirements of the pianist. It combines barinonv 
with those indispensable points recommended by all emi- 
nent masters for a daily practice, and is so systematized as 
to readily impart a knowledge of the art of understanding 
and executing the difliculties involved in the piano-music of 
all the various schools. It is hkewise adapted to all play- 
ers, from the beginner to the finished artist. Price $4.60. 


Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Punuisiers, 
DD ed 


277 Washington street. 


By Epear 





THE ~— 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


THEIR FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS AS 
AN INVESTMENT. 





The rapid progress of the Union Pacific Railroad, now 
building west from Omaha, Nebraska, and forming, with its 
western connections, an unbroken line across the continent, 
attracts attention to the value of the First Mortgage Bonds 
which the Company now offer to the public. The first ques- 
tion asked by prient investors is, ‘‘Are these bonds se- 
cure?’ Next, ‘‘Are they a profitable investment ?’’ To re- 
ply in brief :— 

Ist. The early completion of the whole great line to the 
Pacific is as certain as any future business event can be. 
The Government grant of over twenty million acres of land 
and fifty million dollars in its own bonds practically guar- 
antees it. One-fourth of the work is already done, and the 
track continues to be laid at the rate of two miles a day. 

2d. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds are issued upon 
what promises to be one of the most profitable lines of rail- 
road inthe country. For many years it must be the only 
line connecting the Atlantic and Pacific ; and being withou 
competition, it can maintain remunerative rates, 

3d. Three hundred and seventy-six miles of this road are 
finished, and fully equipped with depots, locomotives, cars, 
&c., and two trains are daily running each way. The ma- 
terials for the remaining 141 miles to the eastevn base of the 
Rocky Mountains are on hand, and it is under contract to 
be done in September. 

4th. The net earnings of the sections already finir hed are 
several times greater than the gold interest upon the First 
Mortgage Bonds upon such sections, and if not another mile 
of the road were built, the part already completed would 
not only pay interest and expenses, but be profitable to the 
Company. 

5th. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds can be issued only 
asthe road progresses, and therefore can never be in the 
market unless they represent a bona fide property. 

6th. Their amount is strictly limited by law to a sum 
equal to what is granted by the U. 8. Government, and for 
which it takes a second lien as its security. This amount 
upon the first 517 miles west from Omaha is only $16,000 
per mile. 

jth. The fact that the U. 8S. Government considers a sec- 
ond lien upon the road a good investment, and that some of 


the shrewdest railroad bu:lders of the country have already 
paid in five million dollars upon the stock (which is to them 
a third lien), may well inspire confidence in a first lien. 
&th. Although it is not claimed that there can be any bet- 
ter securities than Governments, there are parties who con- 
sider a first mortgage upon such a property as this the very 
best security in the world, and who sell their Governments 
to re-invest in these bonds—thus securing a greater interest. 
9th. As the Union Pacific Railroad. bonds are offered for 
the present at 9) centa on the dollar and accrued interest, 
they are the cheapest security in the market, being over 15 
per cent. less than U. 8. stocks. 
10th. At the current rate of premium on gold, they pay 
Over Nine per Cent. Interest. 
The daily subscriptions are already large, and they will 
continue to be reeeived in New York by the 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau street, 
Crark, Dopoe & Co., Bankers, 51 Wall street, 
Joun J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, 33 Wall street, 
and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally throughout the 
United States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphiets may 
be obtained. They will also be sent by mail from the Com- 
papy’s office, No. 20 Nassau street, New York, on applica- 
tion. Subscribers will select their own Agents in whom 
they have confidence, who alone will be responsible to them 
for the safe delivery of the bonds. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
HF Subscriptions will be received in Boston by 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 40 State street. 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO.. 114 State street. 
MATTHEW BOLLES & CO., % State street. 
HEAD & PERKINS, 32 City Exchange. 
DUPEE, BECK & SAYLES, 192 State street. 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK 
C. K. FULLER & CO.,2 State street. 4¢ July 20. 


— 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 
WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
(G7~ From Long Wharf. 43 
The beautiful new Al extreme Clipper Barque 
OMAHA, 

IOEG sos 6a cincs Weekes sees ccesceees COMMANDER. 
This splendid vessel is only 650 tons register, double deck, 
and of beautiful model, and offers to shippers anxious for 
despatch and the delivery of their goods in god order, an 
opportunity unequalled. 


NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
Avg. 3. 127 Btate St., corner of Broad. 





Gi CEIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
The splendid new Al Clipper-Barque 
PEKIN, 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


4N “RIGINAL NOVEL. 


— 


Spinoza: 
A THINKER’S LIFE. 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


PRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN POR THE COMMONWEALTH BY 
ANNIE T. WALL. 


CHAPTER XXIII—CONCLUDED. 
MISSIONARIES. 


Olympia had rightly foretold that some day pil- 
grimages should be made to Spinoza; but the 
pilgrimage was still to Maledictus. Another 
day, after Spinoza had shaken Chaje from his 
neck, there came to him the physician Solomon de 
Silva. He made at first some medical remarks, 
and observed to Spinoza that be was undermin- 
ing his health by his present course of life. But 
the latter replied that he had two physicians for 
friends, and always kept well by careful diet. Silva 
thrust the probe deeper. 

“TI confess,” he said, tha} Judaism has many 
abuses and abnormal excrescences which must be 
cutaway. WhenI was at thy age, it was very 
burdensome to be. Unbridled youth would al- 
ways cut them off quickly, but that won’tdo; one 
must first strive to win confidence, and not hit 
people in the face; then later one can accomplish 
— and, little-by-little, carry out his 

8. 


“The Talmud however teaches,” replied Spi- 
noza, ‘“‘thou shouldst keep no false measure in 
thy house. Isn’t that to be applied here?” 

“By all means,” answered the physician, ‘‘only 
time and relations are to be respected. These 
everyday conditions have at least as good a natur- 
al right as abstract, logical thought. The first 
rule is, he who will influence a community and 
its education, proportioned to the age and to rea- 


son, can now and never set himself ouside‘ 


thereof. Therefore I advise thee: return; bethink 
thyself; there are many people for whom the 
light of reason has arisen, and who yet do not all 
at once throw over the heap of old observances. 
Much has happened in later times which he who 
prophesied fifty years ago would have been stoned 
for foretelling, and so there is perpetual progress. 
See! the whole soil of our Netherland home is 
like an image of our religion. Dams are built, 
canals dug, to restrain and guide the wild force of 
the elements; upon the dykes life grows again; 
the canals become uniting pathways, which hold 
men together. The strength of centuries lies in 
this wise arrangement. By the common man 
even the soil is held sacred, because he knows 


to make it day for thee, so that the ignis fatuus 
may vanish which is beguiling thee in mars 
and abysses.”” Tears stood in DeSilva’s eyes 
as he spoke. He turned and went away. 

Spinoza was deeply moved by his words. It 
grieved him to the soul to have prepared such 
grief for the honored old man, and to be unable 
to follow him. But how could he, how dared he, 
do otherwise? : 

It was far easier for Spinoza to turn away his 
last visitant. 

In the afternoon Chisdai came, and as soon as 
he entered the door, he threw himself upon the 
ground, and sat there sorrowfully. 

“What's the matter?” asked Spinoza. 

“Alas!” cried Chisdai, murmuring gloomily on 
the ground, without lifting his head, ‘‘has the 
spirit of sr sl oc —_ a — 
forget everything ? t thou no lo a 
ieethee a of the Rabbi Elieser ben Hyrkanos? 

“Very well. He wished to prove by practising 
miracles his views of the | use of an oven, 
and was put under the ban; no one wished to pro- 
nounce his sentence until the Rabbi Akiba did it 
as thou dost here. Tell me, am I not yeta good 
Talmudist? But stand up! I can neither com- 
mand the tree to move into another place, nor the 
water to flow backwards, nor the wall to bend 
down; they none of them obey me. 

“‘So!’’ cried Chisdai, springing up, and clench- 
ing his fist fiercely, ‘‘so! thou mockest even at 
the Talmud? See! I came hither in peace; 
wished to exhort thee to the fear of God, and to 
prove to :*e that I have not acted against thee 
from envy any base passion; but every word 
is lost on thee. So, then, go on! The ravens 
by the brook shall peck out thine eyes, and the 
young eagles shall eat them.” : 

“Thou canst turn the Bible words into good 
Talmudic. The Scripture only threatens those 
who mock at and despise father and mother.’’ 

‘‘And hast thou nut done so seventy-times- 
seven, thou apostate! But thy punishment will 
not linger. Thou wilt yet be stoned to death; 
and they will pile a heap of stones upon thy car- 
cass as a warning to all coming generations! 
Take care! If I get thee in my hands while 
thou poisonest the air with thy breath, I will tear 
thee as they tear a fish.” ; : : 

‘‘A Talmudic expression, again,” said Spinoza, 
laughing; ‘‘but, remember, the Talmud also says: 
‘It is well that the ass has no horns.’ ” 

Chisdai foamed with rage; but as he heard 
some one coming up the steps he went away. — 

‘‘What sort of a featherless biped is that which 
just left you?” asked Meyer, entering. “He 
looks just like the stuffed original sin.” : 

Spinoza had to laugh heartily at this descrip- 
tion. 

“This time thou hast got on the right course 
with thy hobby,” said he; ‘‘but this original sin 
wanted to lead me back aghkin into the Jewish 
Paradise.” : 

Meyer ‘now encouraged him to resist the Jew- 
ish Pope with his wonted force and independence ; 


messages, unintelligible to him, revealed the glo- 


hes | rious Army of the Potomac; that army that was 


a history of bloody gashes, yet immortal and un- 
discouraged forever, unevadable,uncompromising, 
the flaming cherubim of the North; a very ptero- 
dactyl, that could swim, or fly, or march, and 
could not perish till it conquered. Close up to 
the little hamlet of Gettysburg, for which both 
armies sed, the smaller are to the South, but 
four miles from where we stand, was the corps of 
Reynolds, a lightly-bearded, bright-eyed, noble 
gentleman, whom to serve was to worship—the 
First Army Corps, 8,000 in number. Close be- 
hind them another bending bar of bivouac fires, 
nearer to Maryland, showed the 15,000 soldiers of 
Howard—a one-armed, slim, florid-bearded man, 
of aclear, Christian face, a younger Havelock— 
and this was the Eleventh Corps. Eight miles 
to the South, over the Maryland line, the bright 
lights of the indomitable Second Corps arose, 
commanded by Hancock, a shapely, brown-haired 
figure, blue-eyed, and of that manly magnetism 
that made his men but women unto him and ti- 
gers to his enemies. So close by it you might 
confound them, but nearly twenty miles from 
Gettysburg, the blazing crescent of the Third 
Corps arose, the command o* Sickles, a small, in- 
tense-looking personage, prompt in tact and 
thought. South-eastward from this and twenty- 
five miles away from the field, burned dimly the 
bivouac fires of Sykes, an indurated regular, 


I| who could march all night, all day, and fight as 


he marched. Barely revealed, afar toward Balti- 
more, the wonderous Sixth Corps, with its won- 
derous commander Sedgwick—a man of iron jaw, 
the Marshal Ney of the army—lay too remote for 
the work it had to do, but equal to a corps of gi- 
ants. Close up te Gettysburg, on the east, the 


ership of Slocum, a small and nervous man, 
nervefull as well, and the fitful camps that blazed 
on either flank of these resting columns were 
the cavalry-bodies of the expert Kilpatrick, the 
boyish Pleasanton, and the grim Gregg, while 
Buford held this Seminary Hill whence we look 
down, in vigilant line of battle. Among these 
agitated columns, these constellations of meteors 
that a cannon-peal could shake to action, sat in 
the night the clerical face of Meade, the new 
commander-in-chief—tall, spare, near-sighted, 
grizzled, almost bald, a man called suddenly to 
his dangerous eminence, but, guided by his spirit 
of duty, determined to do his ablest for the Re- 
public. There was one lordly stature gone; the 
proud, open-nostriled, beautiful presence of 
Hooker, whose bearing was a battle in itself, a 
human eagle departed in a moment of ire, and 
sadly missed on the landscape of the coming ac- 
tion. So, disjointed, in part far removed, lost 
from each other on the eve pf the combat, the 
Army of the Potomac, 60,000 strong, lay south- 
ward in the June night, while the solid bow of 
the invader encircled the hamlet of Gettysburg 
to the West and the North.—Geo. Alfred Towns- 
end, in Tribune. 


Twelfth Corps opportunely rested under the lead-- 


The ultimate direction of American taste is 
scarcely yet determined, but there is a strong ele- 
ment in our social life which must find its best ex- 

ression in the style of music of which the organ 
fs the interpreter. A large organ naturally calls 
for a large choir. This suggests the possibility of 
@ permanent choral society in Chicago in connec- 
tion with the Musical Conservatory, which, sus- 
tained by a large organ, may bring out the great 
oratorios with suitable power. With such acentral 
impulse, and a broader musical education, other 
choral societies would naturally spring up through 
the country, and we might in no great length of 


| time hope for something like the English festivals, 


where thousands of voices join in the grand old 
master-pieces with a thrilling effect that can 
scarcely be conceived, and the hearing of which 


forms an era in a life-time.— Chicago Republican. 





Way Younc Mex Do Not Marry.—When 
one said lately in the presence of a frank, out- 
spoken young woman in this city, that the reason 
why young men did not marry was that their 
wives would not be content to begin to live in a 


“homely fashion, after they had been raised in lux- 


ury, she replied, “The woman is quite as willing 
as the man to do that, and I know of no woman 
in the circle of my acquaintance who would not 
be content, for the sake of the man she loved, to 
cast her lot with him and make his interest in every 
way herown.’’ I believe the young woman spoke 
the truth. When I hear a man living in cham- 
bers and constant in his attendance at play and 
opera say, ‘‘I dare not marry, because I know no 
woman would be content to live as one should 
have to live,” I say to myself, It may be true; 
but it looks very much like old Adam, who ate 
the apple and then turned around and laid the 
blame on the woman. Let this be as it will. 
Here is the dismal fact staring us everywhere in 
the face, and in no place more painfully than in 
our own city, that for social, conventional, or still 
worse reasons, the best youth of the country is 
held back from its most sacred duty as well as its 
most perfect felicity—falls into that sad mistake 
of a long engagement, in which the pain and dis- 
appointment bears hardest always on the woman; 
or the young man shuts his eyes and his heart 
when the spirit, walking among the golden lamps, 
whispers to him of some maiden, ‘‘That is thy 
wife,’’ and says, ‘‘No, not yet for many a year to 
come’’—and so marries at last away on in life, 
when both lines 7 become set in their own 
fashion, and their ldve is hardly long enough to 
give them the kindly mutual forbearance toward 
what is dissimilar in character and disposition, 
until they can become 
“Self reverent and reverencing each 
Alike in individualities,” 

and so the best of the days of the best of our 
youth go by and find ‘‘I dare not’’ wait upon “I 
would.” 

In the name of all that is sacred, I ask why 
this is, and get for my answer, ‘We cannot afford 
it.’ The young farmer can afford it on the prai- 


LINEN WAREHOUSE. 
PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


‘230 Washington Street, 


(Successors to Benjamin Jacobs.) Importers and Dealers in 
all kinds of LINEN GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES 
and DOMESTIC COTTONS, for furnishing HOTELS, RES- 
TAURANTS, STEAMBOATS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS and 
PRIVATE FAMILIES at 


LOW PRICES. 


W. W. PALMER, late of Palmer, Waterman & Hatch. 
B. F. JACOBS, recently of Benj. Jacobs. 


June 22. H6m 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
GAS-PIPE FITTERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES 


of every de‘cription. Ornamental Bronzes, Lamp Smaps 
in great variety, and every article appertaining to the 


GAS FIXTURE AND LAMP TRADE. 


In our Wareroom may be found the largest as ortment 
GAS FIXTURES in New England, which we offer at fair 
prices, and warrant in every particular. 

Goods carefully packed for sLipping to any part of the 
country. 


No. 350 and 352 Washington Street. 
July 13. 3n 


REAL ESTATE. 














§.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
f —or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


Ne. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


{ FOR SALE, 


4 houses in Roxbury. 

1 house in West Koxbury. 

2 estates on line of Boston & Worcester Railroad. 
An estate at Jamaica Piain. 

An estate at Dorchester. 

An estate at Waltham. 


TOLMAN & ITUNTING, 


Apply to 
11 Bromfield street, Boston. 


June 1. 38m 





LADIES’ 
SILK UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
Now open at 21 Winter street, among which may be found 





many of the elegant PARISIAN STYLES. The EXTEN- 
SION HANDLE, which is acknowledged to excel all others. 
Also, a superior stock of GENTLEMEN'S SILK AND GING- 


Several houses on desirable streets at the South and West | . 
d | J. P. SHOREY, Dana's Block, Main street, Watertown, Mass. 


TURNER'S , 
TIC DOULOUREUX 
—or— 


UNIVERSAL 


NEURALGIA PILL, 


A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure 


NEURALGIA, 


—AND— 


IN ALL FORMS 


| mony as to its 


WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


Refinery. 





| WYZEMAN MARSHALL, 36 South Russell street. 
| 
ROBERT W. NEWELL, M.D., 6 Staniford street. 


| JOHN K. HALL, Cashier National Bank of North America. 


LORING LOTIIROP, 43 Pinckney street. 
ASA MORRILL, Captain Police Station No. 3. 
WILLIAM BAKER, Boston Theatre. 

0. 0. JOHNSON, M.D., Framingham, M&ss, 


ment. 
FRANKLIN COMEE, Conductor, B. & W. R. R. 
FREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier Boston Gas Co. 





! 

FRANCIS 0. HENLEY, Portland, Me. 

1J.M. RB. STORY, South Braintree, Mass. 

JOIN I. CLAPP, 293 Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 


It is Sold by 


NERVOUS DISEASES 


The following well-kaown gentlemen in Boston.and vi- 
cinity, among hundreds of others, are referred to for-testi- 


JACOB A. DRESSER, Superintendent East Boston Sugar 


JOHN S. DAMRELL, Chief Engineer Boston Fire Depart- 


NOW READY. 


VOL. IV. 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS, 


Political, Philosophical und Histortcal 
BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


Contents 


Taougarts ON PaRtiAMENTARY REFORM. 
Recent Writers on Reroru. 

Bains’s Psycno.ocr 

AUSTIN ON JURISPRUDENCE. 

Prato. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT St. ANDREWS, 


One volume. Price $2.50. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


Publisher, 203 Washington St. 


THE 
American Method for the Pianoforte. 


A short, comprehensive and practical system. By Epoar 
A. Roneins, Professor of the Pianoforte. This work meets 
the daily requirements of the pianist. It combines harmony 
with those indispensable points recommended by all emi- 
nent masters for a daily practice, and is go systematized as 
to readily impart a knowledge of the art of ‘understanding 
and executing the difficulties involved in the piano-music of 
| all the various schools. It is hkewise adapted to all play- 
ers, from the beginner to the finished artist. Price $4.60. 
Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusiisners, 
277 Washington street. 


Crown octavo. 




















ATWOOD’S 


QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recommended by the medical faculty. These bitters ad- 
mirably improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart 
tone to the stomach and vigur to the muscles, and correct 
ali causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 
and Ague, and all climatic diseases, and have been exten- 
sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitais 
| during the late war. Prepared and sold by 


| CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer Street, Boston, 





and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 





PAPER, ETC. 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPILLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper. without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
May 18. tf 
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that the toil of past generations won it from the 
sea. If one should come and find a better thing, 
should he immediately pierce the dykes, destroy 
the works of his forefathers, and bring to nought 
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and when he went out Spinoza accompazied him. 
Now, for the first time, he felt uneasy within 
his lonely four walls. It was impossible for him 


WILLIAM BROWN, CLOTHING, ETC. 


No. 21 Winter street. | 


A Soug of Shadows. 


June 8. IIsm* 


That | 


for along time the fruitful fields and populous 
villages and cities which we build upon the dry 
ground? So it is with our religion. Do not tear 
down the dykes. Donot do it. If thou return- 
est, thou canst help, with many clear heads, to re- 
form Judaism, even Jory to its very utmost.”’ 

‘‘Who says, pray, that I wish to doso? Per- 
haps to me Judaism and its product, Christianity, 
are only steps of spiritual development, to be fol- 
lowed by others. I wish first of all nothing but 
to preserve the independence of my own life, 
and therein all the powers of the Rabbis shall 
not hinder me.” 

“Hast thou forgotton,” said De Silva, ‘‘what 
thou saidst to me, when thy blessed father and 
we two first entered this room? The time may 
come when thou wilt feel thy abandonment by all 
who belong to thee by ties of blood and of religion. 
Then thou wilt stretch out thy hand after them, 
and grasp nothing but the empty air. I know too 
well how far thou art in thought. Ido not believe 
thou wilt become a Christian. Trust my experi- 
ence. Thou placest thyself upon the highest 
standpoint of free thought, hast freed thyself 
from all prejudices and religious differences, but 
thou art and wilt be to themalwaysaJew. They 
will always regard thee as an enemy; they have 
sucked in hatred and contempt for the Jews with 
their mother’s milk. Thou wastest thy love 
upon them. Whatever good they discover in 
thee they will hold a3 an exception; if thou striv- 
est for fame and wealth they will say that is Jew- 
ish ambition and avarice. If thou esteemest them 
little, they will say he has something of Christian 
modesty and disdain of earthly goods. They will 
find thee charming and incomparable if thou 
scornest the follies of the Jews; but if thou med- 
dlest with one of their ordinances, and if they 
have long scoffed at it themselves, thou must not; 
and if thou dost, thou art to them the impudent, 
intrusive Jew. It is here just as elsewhere in 
life, we confess our faults and blame ourselves for 
them; but if another does it we are furious 
against him. Sooner will the heaven kiss the 
earth, sooner will fire and water mingle lovingly 
together, than a Jew and a Christian embrace in 
true, thoroughly all-forgetful love and harmony. 
Yes, if thou art baptized, even, the first mistake 
which they discover in thee is the old Jewish 
Adam. TherAore, return to those who truly 
love thee; on whose necks is laid the same yoke 
as upon thine. They will give thee a brotherly 
reception and forget thy misstep.” 

‘*No,”’ said Spinoza; “it is a grievous sin ice 
you have committed against God and man’s holy 
nature with your words. It would be horrible 
if they contained truth; but they do not. It is 
indeed possible that man belongs to man. Love 
and kuowledge are more enduring than hatred 
and prejudice. Is the human spirit originally 
Jew or Christian? Onward! I must-prove if you 
speak truth.” 

“Doitnot! Why wilt thou perish? 
to help him who will purify himself. He who will 
soil himself we leave,—says the Talmud. I will 
make thee a proposition in kindness. The con- 
gregation offers thee a place in the Beth-Din. 
There thou canst pursue thy studies undisturbed, 
since thou wilt have but little to do there.” 

“I will never accept a situation.” 

“The congregation will assure thee a salary of 
a thousand florins on the condition that thou 
pledgest thy word of honor never to write a word 
against Judaism.” 

“The proverb says: If you will silence peo- 
ple, stuff their mouths full of bread,”’ replied 
Spinoza ‘It is a useful, political method, but 
not practicable in my case. Dear Herr Doctor, 
I do not wish you to be angry with me, but what 
do these propositions mean?’ 

‘IT have only imparted them to thee to dis- 
charge my mission. Personally I can speak 
otherwise with thee. Youth will not see that 
there is in the actual no absolute truth; that such 


We come 


could not exist in the world, because it would be_| 


tyrannous, absolutist. He who has known the 
destiny of man and his own long life, knows that 
only historic truth is of any value. Thou art 


too humble and modest to be a denier of Gods | 


thou seest God himself manifests the manitold- 
ness of Truth’’—— 

‘‘And my thought in him compels me to follow 
experience.” 

‘That holds itself and holds thee to the iimita- 
tions of history. Mayst thou arrive at my con- 
viction, that no philosophy can disclose the se- 
crets of the universe farther than the revelation 
in Judaism, or thou mayst be of another opinion 
and regard the Messianic times as such, when 


Paway, Olympia said to him :— 





as™formerly to keep his thoughts firm to the 
search of a definite truth. He needed a friendly, 
serene soul, on which he could rely, and with 
which he could forget the storms of time; where 
should he seek this but with Olympia? He went 
and found her in confidential discourse with Ker- 
kering. Both seemed embarrassed when he en- 
tered. He guessed rightly that he was the sub- 
ject of their conversation. Olympia, however, 
knew how to subdue her emotions quickly. 

“You came to me last night in a dream, Herr 
von Spinoza,’’ she said, in the course of the con- 
versation. ‘‘You must guess under what form.’ 

“You belief neither in devils nor in angels; 
perhaps you have seen me as a monk?” 

“No; guess again.” 

‘*As Kaiser?’ 

«*No ?? 

‘‘As Rabbi? as Pope?” 

‘No; you will never guess, I see. I saw you 
as Masaniello, with the fish-nets over your back; 
the red-worked cap, with the long tassel, decked 
your pitch-black hair very finely; your shirt- 
sleeves were rolled above your elbows. Thus I 
saw you borne through the streets, by a crowd 
of Jews, until you came before the newly built 
Stadt-haus. Then you mounted up to the golden 
ship upon the tower and cried :—‘Fellow-citi- 
zens, ye who live, as Erasmus of Rotterdam says, 
like cranes on the tops of trees! I see your 
forky chimneys and your backwards and for- 
wards bent gables; I see the canals and dykes, 
which penetrate your land; and your life flows 
on in the same, damned in timid waves on the 
known paths. I tell yoa it shall be changed! I 
strike the ‘Thou shouldst’ out of your books of 
life, and in my doctrine it says, ‘Thou must, for 
thou canst.’ 
not so. There have I drawn up a legion trem 
the depths of the sea, who all speak very wise 
things. Then you took your net from your 
shoulders. It wasempty. You turned it about, 
and an infinite number of fishes fell out. They 
glittered wonderfully in the sunshine. The fins 
became wings, and they flew away with a loud 
cry. You, however, stopped, and uttered a phil- 
lipie against the legend that on the day on 
which the embassadors of the seven United States 
should go through the seven doors of the fin- 
ished Stadt-haus the luck of each province.should 
go out behind them and never return again. And 
then you explained how your philosophy corres- 
ponded to the hydraulic architecture of our 
country; how we could break and govern the 
storm and flood, as one makes dry and fruitful 
soil out of land swept over by the storm of pas- 
sions; and all quite plainly. I understood it in 
my dream quite clearly and distinctly. Unfortu- 
nately, I have become unphilosophic again, like 
the yraun the people, which raged and screamed 
‘He is a magician! he is the son of the devil!’ 
and rushed into. the Stadt-haus. I awoke. If 
now you only understood. something of Daniel’s 
art!” 

Spinoza asked if she had not seen Gertrin late- 
ly. Clympia declared she had not seen her for 
several weeks. It was, in fact, a very remarka- 
ble coincidence, for Spinoza, a couple of days be- 
fore, from some strange caprice, had begun to 
draw himself in the costume of Masaniello. He 
said nothing of it to Olympia, for he knew that, 
in spite of her free-thinking, she liked to plan 
wonderful theories of forebodings. To-day, more- 
over, he did not feel at ease with her. Was Ker- 
kering’s presence the cause? or was it, because 
he had come hither with an overflowing heart, 
and now saw, too late, that he could here find no 
sympathy for his painful warfare? A dar cer- 
tainty and doubt settled upon his relationship to 
Olympia. He saw Kerkering approach her with 
more and more intimate friendship, and she no 
longer, as formerly, kept hin at a distance by a 
light jest. He even thought he could discover a 
secret understanding between them. As he went 

‘Your sister Kebecca was here to-day. I am 
to influence you to submit to the Rabbis.’’ 

Spinoza bowed silently. How was it possible 
that she had related her dream, and made all 


kinds of jests, instead of speaking of this visit | 


first of all? Must it not have filled her heart for 
his sister to come before her with entreaties? 
Thou canst not deny that others recognize a mo- 
tive which thou destroyest in thyself! 

Miriam, with whom he had lived in brotherly 
intimacy trom childhood, had come to him. She 
had only shyly asked of the beloved one; and 
Rebecca, the ambitious, who had always been a 


You believe fishes aredumb? It is 


Shadows under the eaves 

Where the swallows builds her nest, 
Shadows among green leaves 

Where rose-buds quietly rest. 


Shadows under the grass, 
Down among beds of heather, 

Where, in blue, cloudy mass, 
Violets nestle together. 


Even the stars and moon 
Shine out over the meadows, 
For the sun has con.e too soon— 
Heiis the king of shadows. 


Shadows among the clouds, 
Where little wavering stars, 
Wrapped in their fleecy shrouds, 
Peep through the misty bars. 

Shadows over the lives, 
Over the hearts of men, 
Clouds over women and wives 
That lighten never again. 
Shadows under our feet, 
Where, in dark-curtained beds, 
Hearts that have ceased to beat 
Lay down their weary heads. 


Shadows and darkness press, 

Press on the earthly sight; 
Heaven alone is shadowless, 

For the Lord is the Light. 
When through this world of shadows 

We shall have run our race, 
Not in a glass, or darkly, 

Shall we behold his face; 
But in the jasper city 

Chorals of praise we'll sing 
Unto our Lord of Pity, 

Unto the Lord our King. 

Musicat DeveLorpment.—The completion of 
the great organ in the Boston Music Hall was 
hailed as an event of national interest. It was a 
novelty, and crowds flocked to see and hear it. 
There was a trace of Old World grandeur in its 
massive tones that touched a new chord in 
American life. Other cities quickly caught the 
spirit. Brooklyn and Worcester have already 
their large organs, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association now propose to devote fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars to the purchase of one for 
Chicago. ‘The Jesuit church 1s also to have one, 
at a cost of about thirty thousand dollars. \, 

Even admitting that a spirit of rivalry has 
much to do with it, these are significant facts in 
our musical history, and, taken in connection with 
the rapid revolutions in taste within the last few 
years, promise much for the future. It has not 
been very long since negro minstrelsy was the 
only distinctively American style of music. In 
the parlor, in the concert-room, in the streets, and 
even at church, translated into grave and solemn 
measure, its simple strains were heard. It had 
its merits. ‘There was an occasional vein of real 
pathos in it, oddly contrasting with quaint out- 
burst of rollicking mirth. It pictured the moods 
of a mercurial race, of which Mr. Gottschalk has 
best caught the poetic side. But Ethopian min- 
strelsy has mostly passed with the social phases 
that gave it tirth, to be unearthed, perhaps, by 
some antiquarian of the next century, and held 
up like the lays of the troubadours and Minne- 
singers as a peculiarity of our civilization. 

Next followed a deluge of moral ballads. 
Some one struck a new key. It touched the 
heart of the people, and forthwith the country 
was flooded with sentimental outpourings in bad 
poetry and worse music. Home and the family 
ties were the burdens of the song. Good sub- 
jects,-certainly, but they suggested the steréo- 
typed good little boy in the Sunday-school books. 
He gets to be dreadfully tiresome if he is good, 
and one cannot help cherishing the naughty wish 
to read about some bad little boy, if the bad little 
boy only won’t be stupid. It was the first timid 
venture of Puritanism into the field of secular 
art, if art it could be called, and it probably was not 
thought best to make it too attractive. Still, it 
reflected a pleasant phase in our social life, and 





developed a few simple and characteristic melodic 
forms, of which the rest were diluted imitations. 

The war brought its train of patriotic songs, 
modeled mostly after the same forms. These ful- 
filled their mission, and passed with the occa- 
sion. But the war brought also the maturity that 
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ripens fast in great revolutions. Heroic deeds 
gave birth to heroic thoughts. The current of 
After the storm, the “still small 


loom; the ’longshoreman and the sailor. 
cluster of men down there in Pennsylvania, and 
those in Yorkshire, whose mere young men were 
with me long years ago, lost no time and asked 
few questions,because some right instinct told 
them they must do that or worse—worse in any 
and every way they could look at it; and so I 
can remember, as if it were yesterday, how 
speedily these found the wife and went to house- 
keeping in one room or two, as they could man- 
age it, and make the hammer ring with a new 
music, and gradually got their house and house- 
hold goods, and the world has never failed them, 
no, not fora day; but through dark future and 
bright, and sickness and strength, they have 
found the deepest experiences of their life each 
with the other, for Great Heart and Interpreter 
go together on this pilgrimage, and now they see 
their children coming up to manhood and woman- 
hood about them, with the freshness of their own 
youth in their hearts, and know, though proba- 
bly they cannot tell, the deep content of a life or- 
dered after the fashion God gave them when he 
created them man and woman. 

But here are men with noble powers, with fac- 
ulties that will ensure them a greater place, liv- 
ing in the most plentiful land on the globe, even- 
ing themselves through the years of their youth 
with that poor lost tribe of ballet-singers, the lone- 
liest of all those to whom God has given a chance, 
and when you get at their real reason it is either 
one or the other of these. They cannot believe 


FURNITURE. 


GRAY & BANCROFT 


Respectfully inform their friends and the public that they 
have now in store a large assortment of goods, consisting in 
part of 
Drawing-Room, 
Dining-Room, 
Library and 
Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


in all their varieties and of the latest and most desirable 





patterns. Also, Mattresses, Feathers, Mirrors, C.ocks and 


| Window Shades. 


32 & 34 Union, and 19 Friend Sts., Boston. 


Our Goons Are ALL NEW, and we offer them on as favora- 
ble t: rms as can be obtuined in this city. 
The public are invited to call, examine our stock, and fa- 


| Vor us with their patronage. 


HOLLIS R. GRAY. ALONZO BANCROFT. 


~ CARPETINGS, _ 


|} Oil Cloths, 


Window Shades, 
fitriw Mattings, 


what, ifthey have lived in the country, they have | We are offering a LARGE ASSORTMENT 


seen twenty times to be true of the birds that 
sing about us everywhere; that new exigencies 
tap new energies, and the little fellow who, a few 
weeks ago, had quite enough to do to take care of 
himself, is now caring for a nest full just as suc- 
cessfully. They do not believe that the Maker 
who has made their life of itself a natural prayer 
for daily bread, has provided that the answer 
shall be equal to the ery; or when they pray they 
mean by daily bread board for two at the Sher- 
man, the privilege to attend parties three times a 
week throughout the whole winter, to take a trip 
to Saratoga in summer, and miss no chance at 
any other pleasure, however expensive. Let it 
be that or a shred of that which makes this fatal 
failing in the flower of the youth of America— 
the men from Harvard and Yale and all of their 
fine quality—and the thoughtful cannot but de- 
plore the education that can so curse the fair man- 
hood and cause the blossoming of youth to come 
to such an untimely end.—Jtobert Collyer. 
Little Children. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 
God bless the little children! 
Day by day, 

With pure and simple wiles, 

And winning words and smiles, 

They creep unto the heart 

And who would wish to say them nay ? 


They look up in our faces, 
And their eyes 
Are tender and are fair, 
Asif still lingered there 
The Savior’s kindly smile! 
So very meek they look and wise. 
We live again our play-time 
In their play ; 
Their soft hands lead us back 
Along a weary track— 
The pathway of our years— 
Unto the time when life was May. 
O! when my days have ended, 
I would rest 
Where little children keep 
Their slumber long and deep; 
My grave be near the little mounds 
I know that God hath blest! 


—Round Table. 


A Quaker gentleman, riding in a carriage with 
a fashionable lady decked with a profusion of jew- 
elry, heard her complain of the cold. Shivering 
in her lace bonnet and shaw! as light as a cobweb, 
she exclaimed: ‘‘What shall I do to get warm ?’’ 
“T really don’t know,” replied the Quaker, sol- 








emnly, “unless thee puts on another breastpin!” 
An event will occur on the 2lst of August} 
which has been recorded only twice in the histo- | 
ry of celestial phenomena—Jupiter will appear | 
without satellites. Three of them will be pass- 
ing across the planet’s disc, and the other will be | 
behind it in the shadow. The planet will be | 


A Great Redaction from Former Prices. 


Particular attention given to furnishing CHURCHES and 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


A small invoice of B. F. White’s celebrated CANTON 


MATTINGS, slightly damaged, at low prices, at the 


Old Carpet Stand. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


136 Hanover, and 78 & 80 Union Street, 
BOSTON. 


HAYING TOOLS. 
HAYING TOOLS of every description, for sale by us. 


1000 doz. Scythes, 

800 °** Snathes, 
2500 * Hand Hay Rakes, 

5600 * Hand Drag Rakes. 
1000 “ Hay Fork«, 

500 * Grass Scythe Stones, 

500 * Grass Scythe Rifles. 
Spring and Revolvi. g Horse Rakes. 
Also, Wheel Horse Rakes. 


| WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & €0., 


34 Merchants Row, Boston. 
Manufactory Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


“SUMMER CARPETING. 


Canton and Calcutta Matting 


CARPETS, 


IN SIZES FROM 13 FEET TO 19 FEET SQUARE. 


— ALSO — 


CANTON MATTING, 


In all Widths and Colors. 


F, B. WENTWORTH & CO., 


ForMERLY ON WASHINGTON, Now 


GG Tilanover Street, 
Unper tHe American Louse. 


“COLORADO. 


Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en 


erprises, under prudent and honest management, will find 


t for their interest to call on 
JOHN WETHERBEE, 
No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, 
Agent of Crosby & Thompson's Procexs of Gold Saving. 
Feb. 9. 


647 Washington street} 
THEO. METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont street 
JOS. T. BROWN, 
202 Washington street; 
THOS. RESTIEAUX, 
29 Tremont street 3 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 
425 and 1029 Washington street; 


‘and by all other dealers throughout the United States. 
PRICE $1.00 PER PACKAGE. 


TURNER & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


120 Tremont Street, 
Feb.2. BOSTON, MASS. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPANY. 


| NY, having now c. mpleted their new Louse at Cambridge 
| near Boston, for the 
PRESERVATION OF FRUIT, 
— ON THE — 
‘Principle of Prof. Nyce, of Cleveland, Ohio, 


; and having secured the Patent Right fora portion of Massa- 
| chuset a, are now prepared to SELL KIGUTS for the erec- 
| tion of such houses of moderate size, for the preservation o 





| Fruit, Vegetables, Eggs, Meats, Milk. and all perishable sub | 


stances, adapted to the wants of city or country Houses, Ho- 
| 


| tels, Steamships, Restaurants, Provision Deaters, keeping all 


| kin 8 of Fruit perfectly sound for a year or more. 
The value of such Houses can hardly be overestimated. 
Pears, Apples and Grapes can be kept fresh, as when gath- 


year ; and all the small fsuits can be kept from four to six 
weekr 

Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Rights, can obtajn any 
information desired, by calling upon 


MR. J. A. HARWOOD 


The only Authorized Agent, 
No. 39 Studio Building, Boston, 


On WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 10} A.M. to 3 
P.M. Letters may be sent to same address. 


PIANOS. 


M’PHAIL & CO.’S 


Annual Sale of 80 Pianos 
WILL SCOMMENCE AT THEIR WAREROOM, 
385 Washington Street, 
January 5, and continue until April 1, at Repucep Prices 
Every Piano will be WARRANTED, and MUST BE SOLD for cash 
No finer stock was ever seen in Boston. 





L. A. ELLIOT & CO, 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOs TON:s 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(B™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 





THE MASSACHUSETTS FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPA- 


ered in September, until the new crop of the succeeding | 


FES = $30,000. Worth ae 
Vi aT a 


John P. Ober, 


$ W. ‘FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 
e 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. W. FREELAND A.W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
May Ls. 6m 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


KINSLEY & 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADSS. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
July 6. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


ree" RICHARDSON & Cu., 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIL ES, JAPANS, &o. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

No. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Boston. 

May 18. 3m 


ABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
ERESCO PAINTIURS 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are prepared to design and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Guding and Embeoss- 
tng on Glass, Every description of wood finished in waz 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROK. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tf 





INSURANCE. 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCF 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,000,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company 


the United States, has been uniformly successful, alway 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hojd- 
ers. Last cash dividend, FORTY PERCENT. It ia strict} an 

pb sl 


institution for mutual protection, entirely benefi 
its workings aud tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expeuse. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 


Directors. 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger ¥ 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSKPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortanp, Medical Examiner. ly July 6. 


$b NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
andc ash assets EXCEEDING 
$500,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 


Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, fer one 


or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Oid State House, Boston. 


DIKECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Samperon Reed, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Kd. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irvine Morse Secretary. May lo. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Pau! Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 


C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 





ta aie YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHARTERED IN 1841. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Besten. 


FRENCH, _ 
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stranger to him, intruded upon Olympia. How forms. The soil was ripe to receive the seeds of Information given by mail, if desired. 6m 
must she have seemed to her—perhaps had made | an old art-culture that were cast broadside over ON Riedl eae shite 
the heart of his beloved one doubttul, and im-; the country through the great influx of foreign 
pressed upon her a repellant dislike to his family | artists. It remains yet to be seen what shall 
connections! | spring up and bear fruit, and wha shall need hot- 
Spinoza felt his cheeks burn. He was about to | house nurture. 
loosen family-ties, and all the bands of custom,! But one of the most hopeful signs of the de- 
but he could not endure that these should seem velopment of a solid taste is the demand for or- 
unworthy. |gans and organ music. Art, cherished from 
Love should have stood by him in the conflict. whatever idle motives, of vanity or fashion, be- 
which opened itselt betore him. There remained | comes a teacher. Love follows knowledge. The 
for him truth alone. | influence of the — asa apse power finds am- 
< . ea | ple illustration. It is essentially the interpreter 
suey diese rf sacred music, and naturally follows in the wane 
of strong religious convictions. Or is it a cause 
Tur Two Armies BEFORE Gettyspunc.—lIf as well as an effect? It was the chief instrument 
you will draw a semicircle seven miles away to. of Germany in its evangelical era—the era that 
the-West and North, so that, it may touch the preceded Klopstock and Lessing,-and produced 
crest of the South Mountain, and half enwrap* Bach, the great master-spirit of the organ, and the 
the town, its arc of lurid flame will represent the creator of the Protestant type of music. Its in- 
grand army of Gen. Lee, divided into three enor- fluence has moulded the religious musical ele- 
mous corps. In the center, with its back against | ment, of which Mendelssohn is the best modern 
the mountain whose steeps it illumines, is the exponent, and is the basis of the grand choral 
corps of A. P. Hill—a sharp-featured, brown-| musié of Germany. 
haired, powertully-framed man, handsome and. ‘The instincts of France are more dramatic. 
daring—35,000 strong. To the left, as we look | Its taste is formed from the operatic stage. The 
westward, this same grand bow of fire is made érgan is too grave for the impulsive French char- 
up of the corps of Longstreet, great-beanded, | acter. The orchestra is better adapted even to 
dark, small-eyed, of massive forehead, and calm | the brilliant Catholie service, and their organs 
as a bank-president in battle—31,000 in number. | are said to differ from the German in the predomi- 
The right of this half-circle of portentous blaze, | nance of the effective reed stops. But in Eng- 
sweeping away to the North, is the corps of| land, the influence of the organ can be most 
Ewell,—a gray, enfeebled veteran with a wooden! clearly traced. English taste is proverbially 
feg, weak as a dotard out of battle, but prompt | solid, like her institutions, and verifies the works 
in the saddle, and loving the taste of blood ro of the Chinese moralist, Confucius, who has aptly 
less than booty—30,000 strong, and greedy for) said, “‘Wouldst thou know if a people be well 
prey. On the mountain side, the hand and helm | governed, if their manners be good or bad, exam- 
of these three monstrous bows of men, bent for/ ine the music they perform.” England is emi- 
the morrow’s carnage, and strung with 100,000 | nently the home of the oratorio. Handel and Men- 
deadly arrows, the subdued face of Lee looked | delssohn have always found there the largest au- 
down in the night, quiet and bloodless as an Eng- | dience and the warmest aimirers. She has also 
lish Stuart, contem without a shudder the the finest Protestant cathedral service in the 
work he was to do at dawn—anid he saw in the! world. Without pretending to discuss the Eng- 
is- | lish creative ius in art, it is safe to concl 
that a taste which has grown out of strong moral 
convictions is on the whole a better than 
that which has grown out of a civilization thai 


always sleeps upon the verge of revolution. 
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re ee eM Se ee Ee ES ness for the year end‘ng January 1#t, 1567 :— 

} ANTILE SAVINGS INST'N | Number of policies issued during the year..... $7,296.08 
| MER | Amount insured 22,734 208 0 
| | Receipts for premiums and interest for the year 3,088,804 47 
| BOSTON, | Losses and expenses during the year 1,242,907 .62 
| | Net profita, which belong exelusively to the 

| 48 Summer St., corner ef Arch St. | policy-holders, who are the only stockhold- 
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thus apparently alone only for about a couple of | —__—. si 
hours. 

The Christian Witness bears witness against fe- 
male extravagance in the following style: ‘““‘We 
have long felt that the religious press ought to | 
notice the present extravagance in dress which | 
many Christian women run into, and which | 
seems to be dictated only by vanity and a love | 
of display, little in accordance with the spirit of 








thy truth of absolute thought shall govern. Look 
back! Were there nothing but the thought of 
the countless multitude of those murdered for 
our faith,—this alone must keep us firm in the 
midst of our sanctuary. <Areligion which scorns 
the joys of life, and teaches men to love the most 
horrible death for its sake, must it not inclose 
within it the deepest well of truth? Who with 
daring hand wishes to obstruct it, because it 
flows troubled in the course’of time? The blood 
of thy brothers and sisters, murdered in the past, 
cries out to Heaven for vengeance against thee, 
for thou insultest their sacred graves since thou 
wilt place upon their tombstones that they sacri- = — 
ficed themselves for only error and delusion.” 
“That will I not do. It is a slander, if they 
accuse me of such. Great and holy are the Jew- 
ish laws to me. In them has the Deity most 
plainly revealed himself in those days. Happy 
are they who acknowledge and live in accordance 
with them. But has the Deity ceased since then 
to live inthe soul of man! Are all generations 
born afterward condemned to tarry where the 
earlier stood, and to burden themselves with old 
forms! The form withers, the spirit remains 
eternal, and renews itself and grows on and on.” 
“There is a powerful spirit in thee,’’ began De 
Silva, again collecting himself. “Thy calmness 
is a proof to me that thou wilt be a great man. 
Weak natures are fierce and impetuous in con- 
troversy; strong, never. Do not throw a stone 
into the brook from which you have drunken. 
Thy free will to sacrifice for the truth thou hast 
derived from Judaism. Be grateful. Display 
thy power in self-government; stand firm in thy- 
self and with thy friends, and do not be hurried 
away to . 
“There is no apostacy but to ourselves.” 
“We will honor thee, I above all, if thou rul- 


est thyself. 

*‘And I myself should be in my own opinion 

Seraihas dak adhe tiniest eanindies i 
of DeSilva. All, even actual praise of 


! thou art lost. 
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te We case ae a DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN 1, 1867, 60 PEK CENT. 


per cent. per annum for ail full months they remain in the | 
hank. All deposits, with the interest accruing thereon. are | 


» the d itor by a guarantee fund of two hun- | 
} pee eet ie paces ne f | from annual returns to commissioner, Nov. 1, 1866: 


author bas given to the public one of the best humorous | (ne of the peculiar features of this institution is that in- Entire amount insured since Vovember, 1863. . $6,617,250.00 
| terests on “eposits commences monthly, instead of quarter- | Annual premiums from Nov. 1, 1865, to Nov. at 
ly as in other aavings banks. The advantage to depositors 1, 18446 861,778.30 
, resulting from this plan, is sufficiently appirent when we Total amount of losses paid since November, 
| consider that if, for instance, in a savings bank, in which 1863 60,000.06 
ous 0f the: quarters Regis ot Bt ee car ot Be | D. W. RUSSELL, 
| . a deposit should made on | 
pag sehenion on the first day of July following. no | Ge: ecral Agent, and Agency Supe. 
interest whatever would be paid therefor, while the same | NO. 13 MERCHANT'S EXCHANGE. 
deposit would draw fire monhts’ interest in thisinstitution:| B. 1, DELANO, M-.D., that Mary Cavan 
| or, if withdrawn three, six or pine months thereafter. would | W. W. MORLAND, M_D., $ Medical Examiners. ther - 
draw five months more interest vere than in other savings; JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Hly Feb. 9. oom an ow 
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Fire Premiums in 1944 a 
The above amounts represent GOLD. & 
Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims. 
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This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- | 
guished for promptitude and in the settlement of 3 
claims. 5 
Policies issued and al] losses settled at the ‘s 
Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Atterney fer the Company 
W. C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly July 6 


the Gos »l.”’ | 
In a school recently, a teacher took occasion to) «Boarding and Club-Life are well illustrated, while the 
relate an anecdote of the little girl w ho tried to 
“overcome evil with good” by giving a new 
Testameut to a boy who had ill-treated her. The sores ever in print.” 
story was appreciated, for a few minutes after- | 
wards one boy struck another, and being asked —— 
the reason said he was ‘‘trying to get a new Tes- | 
— P ce was a practical dearing altogether | 0 e E L L S a 0 R T MH ’ 
unexpected. : 
Education does not commence with the alpha- | 73 Cornhill. 
bet. It begins with a mother’s look—witha fa- cae 
ther’s smile of approbation, or sign of reproof— | — A ee = RRP gore PON 
with a sister's gentle pressure of the hand, or a CHOICE LITHOGRAPHS 
brother's noble act of forbearance—with a hand- | of eminent Pianists.ete. CELEBRATED PIANISTS. Pre- 
ful of flowers in green and daisy meadows—with | senting correct portraits of Liszt, Thalberz, Chopin, Jaell, 
birds’ nests admired but not touched—with creep- Satter. De ee ae eee May 25. 
ing ants, = _— —— Arye 5 ap (SINE MATINEE BEL LISZT. (A Morning with Lest.) | enero 
humming- sand glass bee-hives— with pleasant - j rect portraits of Berlioz. Czerny, Ernst. Krie- ~rnar + r 
walks oan shady at and with thoughts a cied hulbery wit Lisa at the pianoforte Size of the engraving | STATIONERY, 
in sweet and kiadly tones, and words to mature to 13 hy i} ineten, | Be wt Size of the engraving 9j by 10. | E 
acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the Bp saad gs caoae “4 tn ih PAPER AND ENV LOPES 
—to God himself.—Fras:r’s THE GREAT ORGAN in the Music Hail, Boston. Size of | : : 
pracy *idiesgeniaicd the engraving 9 by 10. $1 00. Ree IN GREAT VARIETY. 
“Which of us has not his anxiety instantly Pipe oo oy me ee plate paper, with mar- | ‘ sci hi acca ial tiiiieatiniatals 
present when his eyes are opened to itand to the | pybjiished by OLIVER DITSON & CO. 277 Washington | all sizex and patterns. 
world, after his night’ssleep' Kind strengthener | street. Sent by mail, post-paid. on recript of price. acral Note Paper and Envelopes, bighly finished snd 
that enables us to face the day’s task with re- | —— ; 
newed heart! Beautiful ordinance of Providence | RANCIS W. 








BIRD & CO | Ameioun Dileee Sattes Sap ee plain, extra 

that creates rest as it awards labor.” — Thackeray. | , Soonsubar Selman a lar e assortment. Thin Writing Pa- 
“The excitement of literary composition pretty | MASUPACTURER OF per for foreign corresp, dence Foolse Smee Papers 

soon subsides with the hired —, and sap | HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, &c. Initials and Names ped 

light of seeing one’s self in print on y ext 3 to; SHEATHING AND CARPET ae 

the first two or three in the maga- PAPERS J L. FAIRBANKS, 

gine or newspaper page. Pegasus put into har- | AND TRUNK BOARDS. e 

ness, and obliged to run s stage every day, is | East Walpole Mass. STATIONER AND ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


prosaic as any other hack, and won't work with- a 
out his ry his feed of corn.’’— Thackeray. Warehouse, Ne. 55 Water Strect, Boston. 136 Washington Street, Keston. 








can only pray to God 














